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REVIEWS 
The Club-book : being original Tales, &c.; by 
various Authors. Edited by the Author 
of ‘The Dominie’s Legacy.’ 3 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1831. Cochrane & Pickersgill. 


We think this promises to be one of the few 
successful books of this unsuccessful season. 
The idea is excellent. It is contending 
against these political times, with a joint 
stock of fame and reputation. One name, 
even the best, is notoriously insufficient to 
engage public attention at this moment. 
Here then is an association who have clubbed 
their genius and talent. We have contribu- 
tions from Mr. James, Mr. Galt, Lord Leve- 
son Gower, Mr. Allan Cunningham, Mr. 
Moir, Mr. Leitch Ritchie, Mr. Hogg, Mr. 
Power, Mr. Jerdan, and Mr. Andrew Picken. 
Here surely is promise enough—here is va- 
riety to tickle the dull appetite of the public; 
and the feast is equal to the bill of fare. All 
— without exception, have done well. 
Ve have our favourite tales of course, and 
so will every reader have—and the prefer- 
ence Will — on his feelings and humour ; 
—but it will be admitted by all that, as a 
whole, the collection is excellent. 

The volumes open worthily with ‘ Ber- 
trand de la Croix,’ a tale, by Mr. James, 
in his very best manner; it might have been 
diluted into three volumes, without being 
much under the average strength of modern 
novels. ‘ Haddad-Ben-Ahad,’ by Mr. Galt, 
is a clever idea—a sort of eastern apologue ; 
it tickled our fancy, but we doubt if the mil- 
lion will do him justice ; the honest Maho- 
metan, the wonder and admiration of Bag- 
dad, who had travelled to the end of the 
world, and peeped over the outer wall, and 
who in truth had seen nothing, is a very 
honest representative of one half of our chris- 
tian travellers. But that he may have his 


‘fair share of ee applause, as well as the 


good word of the critics, Mr. Galt has writ- 
ten other tales. ‘The Unguarded Hour,’ 
‘ The Book of Life,’ ‘The Painter,’ and ‘The 
Fatal Whisper.’ ‘The Unguarded Hour’ 
is not to our liking ; it is too strange and too 
out of the ordinary course of circumstance, 
but it opens well, ‘The Book of Life’ out- 
a probability, and therefore takes little 
hold of the feelings. ‘The Painter’ is a 
clever sketch, but it seems written in great 
haste; it is a well-told incident, rather than 
a story—had it been wrought out with care, 
had there been a beginning and an end to it, 
had Mr. Galt taken time and space to have 
done himself justice; he had evidently the 
material for a tale of powerful interest. But 
‘The Fatal Whisper’ will be a generat favo- 
Tite—it haa all that the other wants; the 
plot is intricate, and the feelings are high! 

wrought 8p, but the story is unravelle well 
and naturally. ‘The Gipsy of the Abrifzzo,’ 





by Mr. Power, is excellent and quite Italian. 
Mr. Jerdan’s idea of the ‘ Sleepless Woman,’ 
is excellent also, but the conclusion common- 

lace—it would have been far better in our 
judgment, had he made it humorous rather 
than romantic, and treated it more familiarly. 
‘The Dramatic Scene,’ by Lord Francis 
Leveson Gower, is not to our liking—we 
detest all rhyming dialogue—but there are 
passages in it of great beauty, and we shall 
give the following in proof :— 


Donna Sol. Now let us fly. 
Hernanti. : The task befits thee well, 
To gather firmness as the tempests swell ; 
Around me still, companion, wife, and friend, 
To cling in fond endurance to the end: 
’Tis worthy of that firm and eae yc 
But heaven above! for me to play part !— 
To drag her on, without regret or fear ! 
My time is past, the scaffold frowns too near. 
Donna Sol. How say you? 
Hernani. This great monarch, whom 


I braved, 
Will seek his life by whom his own was saved. 
He flies. Already at his palace gate 
He calls around the minions of his state— 
His guards, his lords, his hangmen. 
nna Sol. Thou wilt die! 

Dispatch ! dispatch! Together let us fly. 
Hernani. Yogether? No! that hour peri ter flight, 
Dearest, when first thy beauty met my sight, 
1 offered, for the love which bade me live, 
Wretch that I was, what misery had to give— 
My wood, my stream,my mountain. Bolder grown, 
By thy compassion to an outlaw shown, f 
The outlaw’s meal beneath the forest shade, 

e outlaw’s couch far in the greenwood glade, 
1 offered. Though to both that couch be free, 
I keep the scaffold’s couch reserved for me. 

Donna Sol. And yet you promised ! 

Hernani (falling on his knees ). Angel, in his hour, 
Pursued by veng and opp d by power— 
Even in this hour, when death prepares to close 
In shame and pain a destiny of woes— 
Yes, I, who from the world proseribed and cast, 
Have numed one dark remembrance of the past, 
E’en from my birth in sorrow’s garment clad, 
Have cause to smile—and reason to be glad. 
For you have loved the outlaw, and have shed 
Your whispered blessings on his forfeit head. - 

Donna Sol. Let me go with you? 

lernani. No. I will not rend 

From its fair stem the flower as I déscend. 
Go. Lhave smelt its perfume. Go: resume 
All that this grasp has brushed away of bluom. 
Wed the old man—believe that ne’er we met; 
1 seek my shade—be happy, and et! 

Donna Sot. No, 1 go with you. What can e’er atone 
For your desertion? 

Hernani. Let me fly alone. 

er (despairingly ; Hernanion the thresh- 

ld 





You fly me? Was it then for this I cast 
All at your feet, to be repulsed at last ? 
Can he, for whom | braved my fate, deny 
All that remains—the bliss with him to die ? 
Jlernani. Banished ibed tagi 





? 


Donna Sol. of Rather say 
Ungrateful—thankless ! 
lernani. No, not that. I stay— 


You wish it. Let me seek these arms again ; 
And till these arms release me, I remain. 
Forget our fortune and our foes to-night ; 
Sit on this stone above me, bend thy sight 
On mine, and fiond me with its dazzling light. 
Speak, and enchant me. Dearest, is’t not sweet 
To love, and see the loved one at thy feet; 
Thus to be two, where not a third is nigh ; 
To the night air, while others sleep, to sigh ? 
Here, on thy breast, let my repose be found, 
My love, a gad ! 
{The sound of the distant tocsinis heard. 

Donna Sol (rising ). "Tis the tocsin’s sound ! 
Hear’st thou the tocsin ? 

Hernani. *Tis our marriage bell; 
And these are notes of bridal joy, which swell 
On the night breeze. 


-is a good story well 





Donna Sol. Rise! fly! the town is bright, 
Like sudden day. 
Hernani. The marriage torches’ light. 


Come to these arms! 
Enter a Mountaineer, sword in hand. 

Mountaineer. My Lord! my Lord! the foe 
Musters his force ; whole squadrons make a show 
Already in the place. 

Hernani (rising ). What cause to fear? 

Shouts without. 

Death to the chief! 

Heruani. Thy sword! the chief is here. 

(To Donna Sol.) 

Adieu, then ! 

Donna Sot. By the open wicket fly. 
Adieu ! Remember, if you fall, I die. 

Hernani. One kiss—— 

Donna Sol. Be quick then, ere your time 
be past. * ee 
Hernani (kissing her forehead. ) Alas! it ismy first. 
Donna Sol, Perhaps your last. 

[Exit Hernani. Donna Sol falis upon a bench. 


‘ Gowden Gibbie,’ a Sie Cunningham, 

told, though somewhat 
of the longest. ‘The Laidlaws and the 
Scots,’ by Mr. Hogg, is much less natural, 
and is, therefore, inferior to the ‘ Bogle o’ the 


‘Brae,’ which, though childish in its inci- 


dents, has some very well drawn characters. 
The ‘ Bridal of Borthwick,’ by Mr. Moir, 
is another improbability. Delta has not 
done himself justice. The ‘Cheatrie Pack- 
man,” by Leitch Ritchie, is a proof of the 
power of manner; the story, or one very 
like it, we have read a hundred times before, 
but it was never told more pleasantly ;—and 
now a word or two of the contributions of 
the Editor, Mr. Andrew Picken, to whom we 
are indebted for the collection. We were 
rather curious, and somewhat anxious, having 
a little love for him, to see how the worthy 
Dominie would comport himself among these 
assembled worthies; and we were glad to 
find that he need not veil his bonnet to the 
best of them. ‘ Lisenbach,’ though wholly 
different from his usual style, is by no means 
abad tale: the incidents, indeed, weg any: vid 
abrupt and not a little extravagant; but there 
is consisteney in the characters, which are 
well drawn and natural, and the whole tale 
is interesting. The opening scene is in his 
very best style; there is an actual locality 
about it; it has the right Rhenish flavour ; 
the worthy Dominie must have domieiled on 
the borders of that “exulting and abounding 
river” until it became native to him; he 
seems to its custom and its scenery born 

we ordered a bottle of our best Rudesheimer 
to drink his health in, and the health of all 
lovers of the delightful valley of the Nah. 
There is nothing, to be sure, in the tale 
itself that equals this; but we will do him the 
justice to quote; and, if the reader has- no 
relish for its qniet quaint humour—its plea- 


.sant philosophy, with its modest ‘self-ques- 


tionings—for its morality without obtrusive~ 
‘ness, let him question his own judgment. 

“ The road from Kreuznach, or rather from 
Munster, towards the picturesque town of Bingeh 
on the Rhine, is so beautiful, and the distance 
between the two latter places so short that by 
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the time I had got to that point in my journey, 
I determined to travel it on foot, and by myself, 
for no other reason that I can tell, but because 
I wished to refresh my limbs by a walk, and had 
taken a conceited fancy for my own company. 

“Before I had arrived at the end of my day’s 
excursion, however, I found that I had quite 
enough both of the one and the other ; for though 
my ‘weary legs’ did not actually break down, 
my head began positively to ache from the fer- 
vour of my own meditations, excited as they 
had been all day by the beauty of the scenery 
through which I had been passing; and I found 
that personal solitude, even in the noble valley 
of the Nah, becomes wearisome at length to a 
man of colloquial propensities. Besides, I had 
been quite misinformed regarding the real charms 
of these parts, and as I mounted the pass of the 
Ruchesberg, near the chapel of St. Roch, which 
overlooks the whole sweep of the valley, and 
which gave me the Rhine gleaming beneath me, 
up and down on the right—the quaint turrets of 
Bingen in the hollow reflected in its bosom, and 
the noble mountain of the Rudesheim in front 
of me as I contemplated the view across the 
valley,—I became so lost in poetry and other 
nonsense, that I quite forgot myself as usual, 
until common hunger and exhaustion began to 
remind me once more of the weaknesses of hu- 
manity. 

* T would not, however, as I descended the 
mountain, lose the last lowering glance of the 
sinking sun, which now deepened the black 
shadows of the rocky hills that skirted the ho- 
rizon beyond the valley—and that lightened the 
bright green of the vineyards with which they 
were clothed, and reddened the picturesque sum- 
mit of the Rudesheim beyond—for I hoped that 
could J only reach Bingen this evening, I should 
there find some English people who would do 
me great civility for my money, and supply my 
lack of the Allemand language, by wholesome 
talk which I could reciprocate. But man is 
short-sighted, and so forth; a philosophical re- 
flection which I found particularly pertinent to 
this present occasion—for, by the time I had 
descended towards the lower grounds, the ‘sha- 
dows of evening began to prevail to the east- 
ward, the Rhine, and the town in front of me 
seemed to recede away every step I took, and I 
was inclined to misdoubt whether I was not 
making a circle round the mountain, instead of 
proceeding mathematically to any christian ha- 
bitation. The usual troubles of a strayed tra- 
veller journeying in foreign lands now overtook 
me, and perplexed my thoughts exceedingly. 
Fancies drear crowded into my brain like the 
hollow wind that now began to moan in the dis- 
tance, and to whisper strange words in my ears, 
while a certain exhausted receiver that I carried 
about with me, seemed to yawn discontentedly 
like the deep chasms that now grew dark 
among the surrounding vallies. 

“ Philosophy, however, came again kindly to 
my aid, reminding me in the plenitude of its 
wisdom that I had no money wherewith to ren- 
der me a worthy subject of any creditable rob- 
bery ; that moreover, the Germans were an ex- 
ceedingly honest people, and that, according to 


natural history, even the vultures and crows of - 


those parts were of a kindly nature, and could 
not have the heart to pick out my eyes, even if, 
like a Bethlehem shepherd, I should be obliged 
to lie in the fields all night.’ 

“While preparing my mind for the worst 
that might happen, in this judicious and sensible 
manner, I found myself mounting a height on 
the borders of another small valley. The light 
seemed now again to brighten a little, and by it 
I perceived, peeping from among the woodland 
above me, the white turrets of a small mansion, 
or rather villa, which came by degrees into view 
from among the planting, and appeared to me 
at once, as in some way quite different from the 
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usual dwellings in this part of Germany. The 
road soon passed within a few hundred yards of 
this house, the valley below swept up enchant- 
ingly among the mountains, the stream at the 
bottom turned into a little lake in the distance, 
‘and the white houses of a small hamlet studded 
with a lively effect the side of the hill on the op- 
posite side of the hollow.” i. 191—5. 

If this specimen has whetted the reader’s 
appetite, we must refer him to the volumes 
themselves for the remainder—indeed, the 
best thing that he can do is to get them at 
once—for we have more tales to report upon, 
and must therefore be chary of space. The 
‘ Deer Stalkers,’ though by far the longest in 
the work, will not be thought too long by the 
reader, and the ‘ Three Kearneys’ is ad- 
mirable. Now, what are we to do with these 
‘Three Kearneys’? we had determined at the 
outset to transfer them here. Why, we must 
go doggedly to work and calculate the present 
length of this article ; and for any little error 
in the estimate—it can be but a rough guess— 
we hope to be forgiven: let us consider—two 
columns perhaps. Well, then, we will do 
our best to abridge the extract into two more. 
We must, indeed, leave out a great deal— 
cruelly dismember the story—cut off all its 
little delightful digressions that are scattered 
through it like natural flowers in our hedge- 
rows in “the merry month” ;—we must even 
begin with the beginning, which compels us 
to sacrifice the Proem—itself worth any or- 
dinary tale of mere incident. 

“ Tt was while I was living within the interior 
precincts of the flaunting city of Dublin, in the 
Irish kingdom, that I first began seriously to 
make my observations on things in general: so 
wandering to and fro to observe the city, as 
much as possible, at a distance, rather than in 
its inner embraces, my walks lay often in those 
southern environs of the place, that spread off 
so pleasantly towards the green sloping hills 
joining the King’s county, which the Irish, in 
their usual boastful phraseology, choose to dig- 
nify by the name of the Dublin mountains. On 
that side of the city, and on a pleasant elevation, 
is situated the healthy village of Harold’s Cross, 
and beyond the village towards the said moun- 
tains, appear the picturesque policies of Robert 
Shawfield, Esq., of the Warren, some time a 
representative in parliament for the Irish me- 
tropolis. 

“ Now there lived by the road-side, beyond 
Harold’s Cross, and near to the fine domain of 
the Warren, an elderly man and woman of the 
name of Kearney, who had two strapping sons 
living at home with them. These young men 
bore, however, rather a ne’er-do-well character, 
and in fact the whole of the Kearneys were 
known extensively round, as a suspicious and 
troublesome sort of pecple. Yet were they, 
after all, rather well-liked and applauded, by 
their own sort of rabbling clan-jamfrey of the 
neighbourhood, more, for aught I know, because 
they neither feared God nor regarded man, than 
‘for any good or commendable qualities. The 
“old woman. (her name -was Judith, or rather 
Judy, as the people called her,) was well named 
after that strong-stomached amazon who cut oft 
the head of the man with whom she went to 
consort herself, as we read of in the Apocrypha ; 
for she was known all round to be a perfect born 
devil, and like many other of the parents of the 
Irish youth, able to bring up her sons in the 
practice of all manner of malice and wickedness. 
We cannot say that the old man was quite as 
bad as his amiable helpmate, (for without doubt, 
she, as her neighbours would say, was a ‘ sweet 
nut,’) and it was even affirmed that he had oc- 
casionally in his life manifested sundry symp- 
toms of a reckless sort of Irish generosity. Be- 





sides, the father of this hopeful family had no 
imagination to invent a wicked plot, yet still he 
was of a dour and dogged turn, had within him 
a deep spirit of suspicion and of vengeance, and 
if he deserved not the praise of having the head 
to conceive, it could not be denied that he had 
the hand to execute, the darkest scheme of guilt 
and cruelty. * * 

“ The young Kearneys of whom we are now 
speaking, could not be expected to imbibe much 
of the spirit of godliness and honesty, from the 
walk and conversation of such parents. * * * 

“ The Kearneys had a cow, which lived abroad 
about the neighbourhood, and some half a dozen 
pigs, who lived at home with the family. How 
the pigs got their living, or indeed the Kearneys 
themselves, was by no means clearly made out 
by the most sagacious of the people in the cabins 
around. But as for the cow, it was no secret, 
that although an honest and discreet-looking 
brute, as needed be, she was universally allowed 
to be a common interloper and a thief, getting 
her living wherever she could, or rather where- 
ever she was driven, and bringing disgrace and 
a blush upon all the well-disposed cows, from 
Harold’s Cross to the Dublin mountains. This 
cow was a constant subject of eyesore and dis- 
pute throughout the neighbourhood, and in par- 
ticular by the servants and retainers of Mr. 
Shawfield, of the Warren, for the grass which 
grew so rich upon the broad meadows of his 
estate, she had always been peculiarly fond of; 
and to this predilection the four Kearneys 
never were known to have made the smallest 
objection. * ° 

“ At this time there lived in the neighbour- 
hood, and on the further side of the Warren de- 
mesne, a widow woman, who, together with her 
two daughters, then living at home with her, 
were held in much favour by the squire, the 
father of the girls having been long a faithful 
domestic of the family, and the widow and 
children being uniformly industrious and de- 
serving.” 


Owen Lambert, the park ranger of Mr. 
Lambert, is the proposed husband of Mattie, 
one of the daughters of the widow, with 
whom, unfortunately, Patrick Kearney falls 
in love, and by whom he is refused. 

“ The peculiar curse of conscious wickedness 
was no new thing to the mother of the Kear- 
neys, that is, the continual dread of being 
avoided by the good, and the abiding sense 
that they deserve to be avoided. Amid, there- 
fore, her envious wrath at the gentle and in- 
offensive widow of the cottage, the beldam had 
the sagacity to conclude, that some one must be 
favoured with the love of Mattie Connor, and a 
thought having crossed the suspicious brooding 
of the moment, a strong curiosity took fast hold 
of her, to know if the person could possibly be 
the squire’s active and daring confident, Owen 
Lambert.” 
and she never rests till she has satisfied her- 
self that her suspicions were true. The fact 
being known, added to the natural hatred of 
the Kearrieys towards the park ranger. 

Owen Lambert and Mattie Connor were 
now married and happy. The park ranger, 


with kind consideration, overlooked many of 


the trespasses of the cow of the Kearneys, 


until at last he was under the necessity of 


“ pounding” her; and Mr. Shawfield, worn 
out with these repeated outrages, determined 
to prosecute the Kearneys for the wanton 
breaking of his fences, of which the park 
ranger had been himself witness. 

“The news of the approaching trial of the 
Kearneys, when it came cautiously to the ears 
of the young wife of the grieve, filled her with 
an involuntary and anxious apprehension. She 
feared something she knew not what; she wished 
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the trial was over, and yet she scarcely knew 
why; for Mr. Shawfield had given her assu- 
rances of the utmost favour and protection to 
her deserving husband, and had himself called 
to see her, and to give her his word to that 
effect. Still, as the day drew near, when Owen 
Lambert was to go into Dublin, she could not 
divest herself of her foreboding anxiety, for 
dreadful reports had come to her ears of the 
horrible threatenings that the Kearneys had 
been heard to utter against the humane yet 
vigilant youth. The personal situation of the 
young wife now helped to increase her tendency 
to nervous anxiety, and though by day her 
mind was soothed by argument and assurance, 
by night her fancy was haunted with every sort 
of terrifying image. She had often heard, with 
a feminine shudder, of the dreadful atrocities of 
irish revenge, committed in the wild parts of 
her unfortunate country, and whenever she tried 
to sleep, as she lay at midnight, listening for 
sound or tread without her lonely cottage, dark 
horrors, burnings, and murders, haunted her 
disturbed slumbers ; but when she was awoke 
by some startling shriek of her imaginary 
terrors, and found Owen sleeping placidly by 
her side, she would clasp him to her bosom, 
with the thankful fondness of a wife, and thus 
fall asleep, again uttering murmurs of gratitude 
to Heaven for his safety. * * * 

“ At length the day arrived, previous to the 
one appointed for the hearing of the charge 
against the Kearneys, and some reports having 
been current that this pestiferous family were 
likely from hence to be forced entirely from the 
neighbourhood, gave confidence and spirits to 
the anxious wife, so that the day wore over with 
unusual comfort. In the afternoon the young 
couple were visited at their cottage by Widow 
Connor, Mattie’s mother, who stayed with them 
till after nightfall, and the evening was spent 
with affectionate and gay hilarity. At length, 
the mother-in-law rose to depart, and Owen 
rose also, in order to accompany her, at least 
part of the way, across the fields towards her 
cottage. © * © 

“His wife was somewhat struck with his 
manner, and at first made an objection to his 
going with her mother, which he, in the spirit of 
hospitable courage, would by no means listen 
to; so her former fears having by this time been 
much dispelled, she made little opposition, and 
with an affectionate look in her face as he parted 
from her, away he went to be convoy to the 
widow, with many charges from Mattie, that if 
he observed nothing which might require his 
presence without, he should speedily return, to 
enjoy his rest and her advice, before what was 
to take place on the following day. 

“ Lambert had not gone far from the door 
across the fields, the young wife being left in 
the cottage alone, when the thought smote her, 
that she ought not to have allowed her Owen to 
leave his own home at night, at least until the 
trial was over. An ominous dread now came 
over her concerning him, and she began to feel 
an anxiety for his safety, that became perfectly 
intolerable. All the usual reasonings in such 
circumstances, she called in to check the inten- 
sity of her uneasy apprehensions, as she waited 
with impatience in the empty dwelling, and 
listened eagerly, trying to hear his distant foot- 
steps. An hour—two hours, passed entirely 
away and still she listened, until she could 
audibly hear the hard beating of her own heart, 
but no other sound was there to indicate his 
coming, or to relieve the dreadful horror of her 
fevered imaginings. She went out from the cot- 
tage door with the lamp in her hand. It cast a 
feeble and limited .glance towards the dark 
meadows, but all lay shrouded in silence and 
obscurity, and him whom she looked for came 
not. As it wore towards midnight, without his 
making his-appearance, the young woman sat 








like a statue in the midst of her terrors, or paced 
about the cottage in incipient distraction. She 
next seized the little cloak that hung by the wall, 
and throwing it round her, rushed into the dark 
fields to seek for her husband.” 


When the trial came on at Dublin, the 
next day, the park ranger did not appear. 

“ The anxious squire looked among the crowd 
in vain, and an impudent sneer was manifest in 
the countenances of the three Kearneys, their 
beldam-mother, who stood behind, regarding 
with laughter the alderman on the bench. While 
the court now consulted as to the propriety of 
dismissing this case for want of evidence, the 
elder of the Kearneys looking towards the 
bench, and smiling saucily as he turned towards 
the squire, uttered this strange and impertinent 
speech,— 

“ * Robert Shawfield Esq. M.P.—where is the 
fine witness that ye were to have brought to 
swear against me and my boys. If ye have him, 
why don’t he come forward?? * * * 

“« A messenger now arrived from the warren 
to inform the squire, that the grieve, having left 
his cottage on the previous night, had never 
returned ; and that search having been made 
for him everywhere, no traces of him were to 
be found, but that certain marks of a struggle 
had been observed on the side of a bank, and 
strong suspicions were everywhere abroad, that 
the unfortunate man had met with a cruel death 
by the hands of these Kearneys, who had long 
used open threatenings against him. The 
horror of the master and friend of the deserving 
grieve, and of the whole court, at hearing this 
intelligence, need not be dwelt upon. Warrants 
were granted on the instant, both to make search 
for the body and to investigate carefully the 
marks and appearances of everything that should 
be found within the cottage of the Kearneys, 
which might furnish any evidence concerning 
the murder.” 


Eventually the Kearneys were arraigned : 


“ And though, from some circumstances, the 
old woman, who was well understood to have 
instigated the whole, was reluctantly acquitted, 
the three men, namely, the father and his two 
sons, were tried and condemned to suffer on 
the very spot beyond Harold’s Cross, where the 
horrid deed was supposed to have been perpe- 
om “7° 

“ Tam now come to speak of that sickening 
gliff that came over my heart at the sight which 
I witnessed one morning as I sat at my window, 
in the long suburban street as. you go towards 
Harold’s Cross, from the city of Dublin. It 
was a quiet close morning, and drawing towards 
noon, when I sat musing at my window, as I 
say, and thinking within myself of God’s good- 
ness and man’s deceits, for the day was Monday, 
and certain things came soothingly over my 
thoughts, which I had heard in the house of 
prayer, during the solemnities of the previous 
day’s worship. Surely, said I, goodness and 
mercy hath still followed me all my life long, 
even into this discontented kingdom of the Irish, 
and as to the wickedness of the wicked, which 
is wrought in secret places of the earth, I have 
still been preserved, even from knowing the 
depth and the breadth thereof. 

“ T was communing with myself in this com- 
forting way, and so abstract in my inward medi- 
tation, that I did not pay any attention, although 
I partly saw the people beginning to lift their 
windows all round, and those on the street be- 
neath, running hastily from that end of the 
suburb, to which my back was all the while 
turned. I have been often called stupid, and so 
I am, when anything takes my thoughts away 
into meditative abstraction ; so I never troubled 
myself to turn round my head, until the clatter 
of an host of horses’ feet came over my ears 
from behind, and a wild cry of ‘ the Kearneys ! 





the Kearneys!’ accompanied the sudden rising 
of the surrounding windows. 

“ What a strange and impressive cavalcade 
was this, which with the immense and horrified 
crowd that followed it, was now almost under 
my very window. There were horsemen behind 
and horsemen before, but no music, or sound 
such as usually accompanies a military spectacle, 
and the buzz and murmur that ran through the 
multitude had an awfulness in it, as if it were 
the low and deep voice of justice herself, and 
seemed to have the sternness mixed with the 
horror, of a generally awarded and righteous 
sentence of death. There was something very 
dreadful in the. arrangement of the cavalcade. 

* = * 


“* Lord save us,’ said I, as I surveyed the 
whole, ‘ but it is an awful sight, to see a father 
and his two sons carted off together to their 
death,’ two of them young and even handsome 
men, and, together with the father, such as you 
never could have supposed, from their looks, to 
be capable of committing so atrocious a deed. 

* * * * 


“ But the most painful part of this whole 
tragedy related to the unfortunate widow of the 
murdered grieve, whom her terrible misfortune 
had entirely bereft of her senses, and for whom 
the sympathetic squire made ample provision, as 
a confirmed and hopeless lunatic. The broken- 
hearted widow took her unfortunate daughter 
back to her cottage, and willingly aided in the 
delusion into which the poor creature had gra- 
dually fallen—that Owen Lambert was still at- 
tending the trial of the Kearneys, from which 
he was hourly expected to return. Whenever, 
therefore, the morning was fine, the interesting 
maniac went forth and sat patiently on a stone 
at the door, to wait, as she said, until her Owen 
came home from Dublin. 

“ Curiosity, and that melancholy interest with 
which unmerited misfortune is always invested, 
led me one day to swerve off my way as I went 
to the Dublin mountains, to try if I could see 
her. Sure enough, as the people there say, | did 
see this pretty and demented young widow sitting 
as usual in the sunshine at the cottage-door, 
and singing sillily to herself, as she carelessly 
knitted some trifling article. When she per- 
ceived me she rose, and looking anxiously in 
my face, came forward to meet me. ‘ Begging 
your pardon, Sir,’ she said in the liquid softness 
of the Dublin patois, and curtseying as she 
drew near, ‘ Did your honour come from Dublin 
this morning ?’ 

“«T did,’ said I sadly, observing the poor 
thing’s look of melancholy anxiety. 

“ * May be, Sir,’ she continued, ‘ you can tell 
me something of one Owen Lambert, that’s 
there at the trial.— Ah, he is long, long, of 
coming !’ 

“ © So he is,’ said I, ‘ but you'll see him by- 
and-by.’ ; 

“© Will 1?’ she said, a gleam of joy coming 
over her features. ‘ Alas! but 1 am weary, weary, 
so long waiting to meet him.’ ; 

“*¢ Are you?’ [ said, forgetting, in my pity, the 
poor girl’s insanity. ‘God help you! broken- 
heart,—but you will meet him | doubt not, ina 
better world!’ iii. 293—330. 

As our readers have here the earliest no- 
tice of these pleasant volumes, we shall not 
apologize for the length of the article. Next 
week we will cast an eye over them again, 
and, if possible, make a few extracts from the 
contributions of some of the other writers. 








Roxobel : By Mrs. Sherwood. 3 vols, Lon- 
don, 1831. Houlston & Son. 

Mrs. Sherwood has. published oftener .than 

any other female writer who ever lived. 

Ninety-three publications we know of, varying 

in size froma tract tothe present three-volume 
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novel, and in price from two-pence to twenty- 
seven shillings. She has issued a_ perfect 
shower of tales, for all ages, and a complete 
collection of her works would form a juvenile 
library. Her popularity has been extensive, 
but peculiar; many of her productions have 
reached and several have passed their tenth 
edition—some have been translated into very 
unusual languages; there are few children 
and young people in the kingdom unac- 
quainted with her writings, and yet her in- 
tellectual reputation is inconsiderable. She 
revolves in an orbit of her own, and is a 
kind of connecting link between what is 
technically termed the religious world, and 
the literary world; being evidently unfami- 
liar with the style of knowledge that circu- 
jates in the latter, and declining to recognize 
many opinions characteristic of the former. 
She is an avowed champion of fiction, but 
“to keep the balance true,” invariably makes 
it the medium of religious instruction. She 
has frequently done this in a highly judicious 
and aflecting manner, but she has done it 
best in some of her least ambitious works, 
which were some of her first. 
great talent for arranging incidents and de- 
scribing costume, &c. Into the hearts of 
children she has great insight; of young 
people she knows less, and about men and 
women she knows nothing. Her descriptions 
of the world are frequently unnatural, and 
her sketches of character shadowy and un- 
impressive. Her good people are cardinal 
virtues with christian and sernames; her 
bad people are vices with christian and sur- 
names also; and the good and the bad alike 


make long speeches nearly the same in point | 


of construction, as in Goldsmith’s company 
of players, Romeo’s coat serves, when turned, 
for Mercutio. She wants discrimination and 
variety, and would be improved by a more 
extensive acquaintance with the books, 
things, and persons around her. If a land- 
scape be looked at through a blue glass, it 
will appear blue; and if the hue of the glass 
be changed to yellow, the landscape is none 
the nearer appearing natural. Very nearly 
all the religious novelists, with Mrs. Sher- 
wood at their head, are wanting in truth of 
portraiture ; they put forth opinions, describe 
situations, dispose events into plots, but they 
only paint in body colour. Their characters 
are persons, not their persons characters. 
Their tales are bundles of incidents, bound 
together by statements of religious sentiment. 
Even religion itself is seldom treated with 
adequate dignity, as that mighty agent 
which, while it works in the heart, works 
and shews its fruits in perfect accordance 
with the natural bent of the human being; 
as capable of mingling with all the powers 
of the mind, as consisting less in the adop- 
tion of a new opinion, than in discerning 
the amazing scope afforded for the develope- 
ment of a well-known but neglected princi- 
ple—* Remember thy Creator!” Very many 
of these religious tales and novels are badly 
written, even in point of composition; either 
florid enough to remind one of the French 
Marchioness, who fancied prayer acceptable 
in proportion to the fine words employed, or 
so bareand meagre, so intellectually “ hunger- 
bitten,” that one wishes the writer's mind a 
full meal of English. The higher faculties 
are rarely Lrought into action, either in the 
work of producing or appreciating ; thought 
is passive, and imagination dormant; no new 


She has a |! 
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light is shed upon old truths; he who has 
read eleven of these tales, may, if tolerably 
quick of apprehension, confidently undertake 





to write the twelfth, nothing being needful | 


but a kaleidoscopic change of incident. Let 


is dead; let her fall into a consumption and 
die, commending her infant to the care of a 
friend or sister; let the sister or friend be 


a long history of every person and thing in 
the village, frequent episodes concerning 
dells and dingles near the village, and more 
than one description of rural festivities held 
in some of them; have a fair proportion of 
delightful old women, good children, and 
stubborn people of middle age; introduce 
a great many schools, make numerous re- 


there be a fair meek woman, whose husband | 


very perfect too, and live in a village ; give | 


| 


flections, let your leading characters have no | 


communication with the world at large, and 
afford no proof that there exists such a thing 
| as general information; call the orphan in- 
| fant Emily, let her have dove-like eyes, let 
| her be an angel, let her have a cousin who is 
| an angel also, and let his name be Henry ; 
' let them grow up as brother and sister, let 
them at last find out they are in love, let 
Henry find out when at college that he is 
less of an angel than he thought, and let 
there be unhappiness, catastrophes, and long, 


beautiful cousin quite penitent; let the vicar 
be a combination of the twelve apostles; give 
the heads of several of his sermons; intro- 
duce death-bed scenes both happy and awful; 
—finally, let Henry take orders, marry, and 
be the vicar’s curate, and with care to make 
everything in extremes, everybody very rich 
or very poor, very good or very bad, very 
wise or very foolish, very beautiful if good, 
and very ugly if bad—be assured you have 
produced a religious tale. 

We frankly admit there are several ex- 
ceptions to this description, but the majority 
are, in spirit, described by it. Instruction is 
rarely interwoven with the fabric of the fic- 
tion itself, but appended as a fringe, and the 
young reader cuts it short. In Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s ‘ Lady of the Manor,’ seven volumes 
of tales on confirmation, which a circle of 
young ladies are represented as assembled to 
hear, every tale is closed with prayer and 
discussion, which the young ladies in the 
book join in, but which the majority of young 
ladies out of the book will pass over. “ How 
good it is of the people who write books,” 
said a little boy to his mother—“ how good it 
is of them to put morat in large letters, to 
shew you what to skip.” This is a fact; and 
we suspect that many, not children, are 
of much the same mind. Unless the de- 
lineations of character and circumstance be 
striking and instructive, no moralizing will 
make them so. ‘There wants a compromise 
between the two great parties of writers of 
fiction, those who systematically introduce 
religion, and those who systematically avoid 
it: one should become aware, that to intro- 
duce it on petty occasions, and to endeavour 
to ground excitement upon it, is trifling; 
and the other might learn, with advantage, 
that to stop short of introducing it.on great 
occasions, is irreverent neglect, a neglect 
too, that very often injures the literary value 
of a work. We should not think very highly 
of that person’s taste, who would expunge 
the conflicts of Andrew Bell, from Mr. Galt’s 





‘ Lawrie Todd ;’ or the presbytery scene from 
* Adam Blair,’ or Jeannie Deans, from ‘The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian ;’ or Rebecca, from 
‘{vanhoe,’—yet christian principle, either in 
a state of conflict or triumph, is the main- 
spring of all.. Works of fiction, that aspire 
to a high rank, must not appeal to epheme- 
ral tastes, but enduring principles; they must 
anchor in the deep places of tlre heart if they 
aspire to anything beyond amusing for “ the 
season.” Fiction might, and perhaps one 
day will be made a powerful engine in the 
amelioration as well as entertainment of so- 
ciety, but it will not be by embodying a ser- 
mon in every chapter, still less by making 
worldliness, however disguised and painted, 
the foundation of the reader's interest. Our 
literature already possesses some tales and 
novels, that, without professing theology, make 
high appeals to the noblest of our faculties, to 
the poetry dwelling in our hearts, that are not 
satisfied to amuse idleness, or find wit for 
malice, but are upborne by a grave, pure, 
earnest enthusiasm upon which satire takes 
no hold. Fiction of this order 
Demands the service of a mind and heart, 


Though sensitive, yet in the weakest part, 
Heroically fashioned. 


May the numbers be increased! To advert 


| now to Roxobel. It abounds in such strange 


very long letters for a hundred pages; let | 
him return to the beautiful village, and his | 





wild catastrophes and changes, that it might 
be entitled ‘ Roxobel, areligious melo-drama.’ 
The chances that befal this humble village 
and its inhabitants, would suftice for a little 
kingdom. The time is certainly laid in the 
last century, but the events would be un- 
natural in any century—large fortunes flying 
about like sugar-plums in a carnival—an- 
gelic beauty a perfect drug—perfection at a 
discount — gipsy incantations — an abduc- 
tion—a great lady of fortune marrying her 
footman— and another lady, a prominent 
character, never speaking until the close of 
the third volume, &c. The style is insipid and 
garrulous; and the minor incidents that re- 
lieve the more exciting catastrophes, are 
dwelt upon at an ene Bon length. The 
following is part of a description of a féte at 
the Great Hall. 

“ Dr. Beauchamp and I then passed the wine 
from before us; and the doctor, who is certainly 
the most universally agreeable man in conver- 
sation whom I ever met with, began some long 
tale exactly suited to the capacity ef his au- 
dience. This relation, though not in the least 
low or vulgar, was yet excessively amusing, and 
was moreover interspersed with some of the 
finest Christian sentiments, which burst in here 
and there upon his narrative, like the rays of 
meridian glory through the vistas of a shady 
coppice. 

“In the meantime, the decanters were very 
active, and I think that I had the honour of 
giving them eight or ten moves in the space of 
half-an-hour; at the expiration of which time, 
that most respectable and important personage, 
Mr. Porter, announced the infusion of the Chi- 
nese herb. 

“ We immediately obeyed the summons, in 
order that we might not be deficient in politeness 
to the Mrs. Helmsleys. The post of honour was 
again assigned me; and as we filed off through 
the hall and up the great stairs, I could not help 
comparing myself to some little fifer or drummer 
preceding a line of recruits. 

“ At length, the folding-doors of the drawing- 
room were thrown open by Mr. Porter, (who 
was ever alive to the duties of his office,) and 
we entered; and some of us being inspired by 
the juice of the grape, and others by the exhi- 
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larating influence of the ladies’ smiles, we ven- 
tured to intermingle ourselves among the fair 
ones uf the company, and to take our places here 
and there, on sofas, chairs, or stools, as our will 
inclined, or as circumstances permitted, 

“ As Lucy and Sophia were without the circle, 
deeply engaged in conversation with their com- 
panions, Eugenius and Theodore, while Mrs. 
Beauchamp was entrenched between two of the 
Misses Finchley, I was driven, rather by a sort 
of repelling force exercised upon me by the rest 
of the ladies, than by any inherent quality of 
attraction possessed by the person herself, to 
ensconce myself in an immense chair next to 
Mrs. Winifred, who was undoubtedly by far the 
least unpleasant female in the room, after those 
whose names I have just mentioned. She im- 
mediately entered into conversation with me in 
a very lively manner; and the doctor bringing 
his forces in the same direction, our corner be- 
came very animated, and Mrs. Winifred laughed 
very heartily, each merry peal being repeated in 
fainter murmurs by the ever ready echoes on 
her left. 

“In the meantime, the steward, who had 
swallowed down with his wine his usual awe of 
his household goddesses, (that is to say, the Mrs. 
Helmsleys,) and Mr. Barnaby Semple, who was 
in some degree similarly circumstanced, made 
themselves very busy among the ladies, in hand- 
ing the cake, which they took off from the mas- 
sive silver salvers held by the footmen, for the 
purpose of showing their superior gallantry. 
They likewise added to this piece of service va- 
rious other little attentions, such as are often 
very useful in varying the tedium of an after- 
noon visit, and in passing away some awkward 
moments. 

“At length, all appearances of tea, cake, 
coffee, and salvers, having passed away, there 
was a kind of pause, during which the ladies 
busied themselves in drawing on their gloves. 

“*Mr. Airley,’said Mrs. Winifred, who always 
treated me with great respect, ‘ you will not, I 
hope, be offended at our old-fashioned custom : 
but as this is a sort of gala-day, which comes 
only once a year, we always conclude it with a 
dance, and in this dance every respectable per- 
son who has been invited to the several tables is 
allowed to mingle. It has been a custom in the 
family from our grandfather’s time, and one 
from which we never depart.’ 

“* Yes,’ repeated Mrs. Grizzy, ‘it was a custom 








The Speeches of the Right Hon. William 
Huskisson ; with a Biographical Memoir 
supplied to the Editor from Authentic 
Sources. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1831. 


Murray. 


Tue very nature of this work makes it im- 
possible for us to do justice to its merits. 
These speeches, full of sound theories, and 
abounding in practical wisdom and experi- 
ence, must be read through to be felt and 


valued at their worth; there is nothing in | . - 
strophe which has left her no other worldly con- 


them of mere oratory—not one word of idle 
declamation or display—the imagination is 
held in and curbed hard; their power and 
excellence is close, consecutive, unadorned 
argument, illustrated by extensive and varied 
knowledge. We must, therefore, rest con- 
tent with recommending the work as the 
best manual on all questions relating to the 
trade and commerce and international policy 
of this country. To the biographical memoir 
prefixed, we may do more justice. 

Mr. Huskisson was the son of a respect- 
able country gentleman of small fortune. 
The stories of his illegitimacy, of his having 
been apprenticed to an apothecary, and sub- 
sequently a banker's clerk, are all false. 
These, indeed, are circumstances of no mo- 
ment, but it is thought well to contradict 
them. From a very early period in life he 
gave promise of talent, and of those talents 
—that singular aptitude for arithmetical 


address the House for more than. two years 
and then only in ashort speech. It is, indeed 
said to have been so late as 1809, and. on 
Col. Wardle’s proposing his plan of public 
economy, that he first came forward as a 
principal speaker in a general debate. In 
1799 he married the youngest daughter of 
Admiral Milbank ;— 

“an union, in every respect, most gratifying 
to his friends, and which. proved to himself a 
source of unchequered and increasing happiness, 
till it was torn asunder by the dreadful cata- 


solation, than the remembrance of the virtues 
which adorned him, and that which may be ga- 
thered from the universal sympathy of the world, 
which deplores and participates in her loss.” i. 44, 

On the death of his uncle, Dr. Gan, who 
bequeathed to him an estate in Worcester- 
shire, and appointed him residuary legatee, 
he purchased Eartham, in Sussex. In 1801, 
when Mr. Pitt retired from the Premiership, 
Mr. Huskisson tendered his resignation, but 
continued to hold ofiice for a short time under 
Lord Hobart. At the general election in 
1802, he offered himself as candidate for 
Dover, in opposition to the government can- 
didate, but unsuccessfully ; and he did not 
come into parliament till 1804. On Mr. 
Pitt's return to office, Mr. Huskisson was 
appointed one of the Secretaries of the 


| Treasury; and when, on the death of the 


calculations, and for unravelling the mystery | 


of involved questions—for which he after- 
wards became so eminently conspicuous. 
When about fourteen he went to Paris to re- 
side with his great uncle, Dr. Gan, a prac- 
tising physician there. . As he grew up, he 
naturally took an increasing interest in the 
political prospects of that country; he was 
present at the taking of the Bastile in July 
1789; in the following year he became a 


| member of the “ Club of 1789,” but, as he 


in the family in our grandfather's time, and one | 


from which we never depart.’ 

“From which we never depart,’ re-echoed 
Mrs. Judy. — 

*“ And why should you, ladies,’ I replied, 
‘since it makes the poor people happy? and 
though I am not myself a dancer, yet I shall have 
great amusement in witnessing the scene.’ | 

“Mrs. Winifred politely expressed her regret 
at my never dancing, saying, ‘ Really, Mr. Air- 
ley, I am sure you can dance, and well too. I 
cannot be mistaken in the carriage of one who 
is well acquainted with that elegant accomplish- 
ment.’ 

“* Well acquainted with that elegant accom- 
plishment,’ said Mrs. Grizzy. 

“* Elegant accomplishment,’ said Mrs. Judy.” 


_ If obliged to state that Roxobel js a fool- 
ish book, we do not the less recognize Mrs. 
Sherwood’s ability and excellence, and should 
be sorry to forget the very many instances 
in which she has done the juvenile state great 
service. Ifshe had not formerly written so 
much, she would not have written badly now. 








himself stated publicly at Liverpool, he never 
was a member of the Jacobin Club. The pro- 
spectus of the ‘ Journal de la Société de 1789,’ 
from which the principles of the associated 
members may be inferred, as well as his 
speech, so often referred to and misrepresent- 
ed, are given in an appendix to the third 
volume of this work. In the same year 
Mr. Huskisson accepted the oftice of private 
secretary to Lord Gower, then ambassador 
in France; and when, after the dreadful 10th 
of August, and the deposition of Louis 
XVI., the British ambassador was recalled, 
Mr. Huskisson returned with him. 

A necessity now arose for making some 
provision for the numerous body of miserable 
emigrants who had taken refuge in England, 
and for the enforcement of the Alien Bill, 
and Mr. Huskisson was appointed to the 
office ; his ability and application soon gained 
for him the entire confidence of Mr. Pitt. 
It was at this time that he first became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Canning, and a friend- 
ship then began which continued unshaken 
through life. In 1795, Mr. Huskisson was 
appointed Under-Secretary of State in the 
department of War and Colonies; and from 
the various duties of Mr. Dundas, then Se- 
cretary, the executive direction mainly de- 
volved on him. In 1796 he'came into par- 
liament, as member for Morpeth, under the 
patronage of Lord Carlisle; and it is worthy 
of observation, that, eminent and conspicuous 
as he afterwards became there, he did not 








Minister, “ the Talents” came into power, he 
became an active member of the opposition. 
On the formation of the Duke of Portland's 
administration, he again resumed his situa- 
tion at the Treasury, and, on the dissolution 
of parliament which followed, he was re- 
turned member for Harwich. 

On the dissensions that arose between 

Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, and the 
retirement of the latter, 
“ Mr. Huskisson steadily resisted the earnest 
entreaties of Mr. Perceval to continue in the 
government, and rejecting, without a moment's 
hesitation, all the flattering offers which were 
made to him, followed the fortunes of his friend. 
A greater or more disinterested proof of attach- 
ment was never, perhaps, given than was mani- 
fested in this decision. From the very nature 
of his office, Mr. Huskisson was far removed 
from all participation in the causes or progress 
of the disagreement, which ended in such an 
unfortunate result; and, however closely con- 
nected by the ties of private friendship with one 
of the parties, his continuance in office with Mr. 
Perceval could not, in the remotest degree, have 
compromised either his public or private cha- 
racter. By postponing the suggestions of legi- 
timate ambition to the dictates of friendship, he 
was perfectly aware that he was opening to 
younger competitors an opportunity of passing 
him in that arduous career, in which he had for 
so many years, and with such indefatigable ex- 
ertions, been advancing, and this, too, at the 
critical moment when the object of his labours 
was almost within his view; while it was evideut 
that the opportunity now rejected might, and 
probably would, be long ere it could be recalled. 
Uninfluenced by all these considerations, Mr. 
Huskisson, at the age of forty, gave to the world 
this convincing proof of the strength and purity 
of that regard for Mr. Canning, both as a friend 
and as a minister, which ended only in death,— 
a proof which was subsequently renewed, on 
more than one occasion, and with a similar sa- 
crifice of all personal ambition.” i. 51-2. 

In. 1810, he produced his celebrated 
pamphlet on the Currency System, and to 

ertect the very valuable work befrre us, it 
Lis been here reprinted. 
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Upon the dissolution of parliament, Mr. 
tide was elected member for Chiches- 
ter. He had long resided in the neighbour- 
hood, and was weil known and greatly re- 
spected there—he was indebted for the honour 
to no borough influence or borough lord, but 
to the support of independent men who knew 
him well, and respected both his private and 
his public character. 

In 1814, Mr. Canning went ambassador 
to Lisbon, and Mr. Huskisson was appointed 
Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
and sworn of the Privy Council. 

“Tt has been lately stated, in a work of great 
authority, that he did so reluctantly; and that 
he was only “induced to do so, because the 
Government had made it the condition of en- 
rolling in its ranks those of his personal friends 
who had attached themselves to his political 
fortunes.”+ Who the friends were, for whom 
Mr. Canning sacrificed himself on this occasion, 
it is not pretended to guess. But as Mr. Hus- 
kisson, it is believed, was the only one of those 
friends who was appointed to the chief direction 
of a department, an inference might be drawn, 
that it was for his advancement principally that 
Mr. Canning took upon himself the unpopularity 
which was attached to the Lisbon Embassy. 
This inference is distinctly repelled on the part 
of Mr. Huskisson’s friends. If any faith is to 
be placed in the anecdotes of the times, it would 
be contradicted by what was then currently re- 
ported, and oftenalluded to, even in Payliament ; 
namely, that Mr. Canning had, not long before 
his appointment, released his adherents from all 
political allegiance, and, as Mr. Whitbread sar- 
castically expressed it, told them ‘to shift for 
themselves.’ But without attaching any im- 
portance to what was possibly merely an idle 
report, it must appear rather incredible, that no 
expedient could have been devised, by which the 
services of Mr. Huskisson could be made pala- 
table to the Government, short of endangering 
Mr. Canning’s public reputation; or that Go- 
vernment should have been, all of a sudden, so 
blind to the value of the former, as to have made 
his admission to office contingent upon the ap- 
pointment of the latter to a post, the acceptance 
of which he was well aware would enable his 
enemies ‘ to misrepresent and calumniate’ him. 
On the contrary, it is only due to the memory 
of Mr. Huskisson to say, that, however closely 
united to Mr. Canning in private and in political 
friendship, he has a fair and indisputable right 
to be considered as the worker out of his own 
greatness. His connexion with Mr. Canning 
may have retarded—it certainly did not hasten— 
his rise to the highest offices of the State.” 65-6. 

From this time Mr. Huskisson took a more 

rominent = in the debates in parliament. 

n 1822, when the Marquis of Londonderry, 
then Premier, moved his resolutions, decla- 
ratory of the views of government, in relation 
to the prevailing distress among the agricul- 
turists, which Mr. Huskisson successfully 
opposed, he immediately tendered his resig- 
nation, but his lordship was content to retain 
his services. 

On the death of that nobleman, and the 
succession of Mr. Canning, Mr. Huskisson 
was appointed President of the Board of 
Trade and Treasurer of the Navy, and early 
in the following autumn a Cabinet Minister; 
and when Mr. Canning found it necessary to 
retire from the fatiguing duties of member for 
Liverpool, Mr. Huskisson was chosen his 
successor. 

Not only by the superior office Mr. Hus- 
kisson now held, but by the weight and in- 





“+ Political Life of Mr. Canning, by A. G. Stapleton, 
Esq., vol. i. p. 70.” ied ” : 





fluence of Mr. Canning, he was enabled to 
carry into partial effect those wise regu- 
lations respecting the trade of the country, 
which, as they opposed the general interest to 
the interests of individuals, were fiercely ob- 
jected to, are still strangely misrepresented or 
misunderstood, but which must ultimately be 
followed up to their theoretical truth, if the 
trade of this country be ever to rest on any per- 
manent basis, and avoid those ruinous fluctu- 
ations, to which of late years it has been so 
often subjected. It is true, and it is to be 
regretted, that his liberal policy exposed him 
to a fierce and almost personal opposition— 
that he was not supported as he ought to have 
been by the people themselves, whose interest 
he so faithfully considered—he had nothing, 
indeed, to oppose to the selfish bitterness of 
his opponents—to ignorance and prejudice, 
but the integrity of his motives, and the 
wisdom of his measures. For the best expo- 
sition of his pelicy, the reader who honestly 
desires to be informed should refer to these 
volumes. 

On the attack of Lord Liverpool, and Mr. 
Canning’s succession to the Premiership, 
Mr. Huskisson, of course, continued in 
oftice with him ; but his health was so shaken 
that a journey on the continent and total 
separation from business were considered 
absolutely necessary for his recovery. He 
accordingly proceeded through France to 
Germany, and into the Tyrol ;—there he heard 
of the alarming illness of Mr. Canning—he 
returned immediately to Paris, and on his 
route, heard of its fatal termination. Soon 
after he received from Lord Goderich, who 
had been appointed his successor, the offer of 
the Board of Trade. 

“It was not without considerable hesitation,— 
not, it may safely be asserted, without consider- 
able reluctance—that Mr. Huskisson was per- 
suaded to decide upon continuing in office. His 
secret inclinations certainly leant the other way, 
and he only yielded at last to the arguments and 
expostulations of his friends ; who represented 
the dissolution of the government, and the con- 
sequent annihilation of Mr. Canning’s system 
of policy, as the too probable result of his refusal, 
—arguments and expostulations, which were 
enforced by the special commands of his sove- 
reign.” * * *# 

“It would almost seem that Mr. Huskisson 
had felt a prophetic misgiving of those compli- 
cated and unexpected accidents which, in a few 
months, overwhelmed this ill-fated administra- 
tion; so unwillingly did he give his final assent. 

“ He left Paris on the 25th, and on his road 
to Boulogne received other dispatches, which, in 
the announcement of the nomination of Herries 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and of the mis- 
understanding consequent upon it, proved the 
first confirmation of his apprehensions, and 
showed how reasonable had been the doubts 
which had delayed his own determination. He 
reached Londos on the 28th, and on the 
following morning waited on the King at 
Windsor, who had been impatiently expecting 
him. A long negotiation commenced, and after 
some explanations and much difficulty, Lord 
Lansdowne, at His Majesty’sspecial request, con- 
sented to withdraw the resignation which he had 
tendered ; Mr. Huskisson at the same time ac- 
cepted the seals of the Colonial Department, 
and Mr. Herries was sworn in as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Such is the faithful narrative 
of these transactions, as far as Mr. Huskisson 
was implicated. With what passed before his 
arrival in England this Memoir has no concern.” 

Mr. Huskisson accepted office, and soon 
applied his master mind to carry into effect 





those commercial regulations with respect to 
our colonies, which had occupied so much of 
his attention—but 

“Towards the close of the year it became ge- 
nerally understood that Lord Goderich’s admi- 
nistration had melted away like a snow-wreath, 
and that measures were in progress for forming 
a new one. An ineffectual attempt had been 
previously made to avert the entire dissolution 
of the existing government. By command of his 
Majesty, Mr. Huskisson opened a communica- 
tion with Lord Harrowby. His lordship waited 
upon the King at Windsor, but no inducements 
could prevail upon him to accept the post of 
prime minister, to which he pleaded his want of 
health as an insurmountable objection, and this 
proposed arrangement fell to the ground. A yet 
further delay then ensued ; and there are strong 
grounds for believing, that had Mr. Huskisson 
listened to the voice of ambition, the situation of 
minister was within his grasp: but the recent 
fate of Mr. Canning was a warning, which might 
have deterred a mind more full of aspiring am- 
bition than Mr. Huskisson’s from accepting, 
under parallel circumstances, that post, which 
the fiat of the aristocracy had declared should be 
held only by one of their own order. After 
another short interval of doubt, the commission 
to form a new administration was finally en- 
trusted to the Duke of Wellington ; and before 
January expired the new arrangements were 
made public.” i. 144-5. 

Mr. Huskisson’s remaining in office under 
the Duke of Wellington at this time, and 
under all circumstances, was a proceeding 
much questioned ;—his conduct is ably and 
temperately defended in this work ; but not 
satisfactorily, judging from our feelings ; and 
the result proves, that the general judgment 
was right. The famous “ mistake,” as it was 
called, and all relating to it, which so soon 
followed, is perfectly well known, and there- 
fore need not here be dwelt on. 

Mr. Huskisson’s health still continuing 
very delicate, he was again advised to try the 
air of the continent, and proceeded through 
Switzerland to Italy, vet as far as Rome. 
On his return, his proceedings in parliament 
are too well known and too familiar to all to 
need recapitulating—but it is hinted at in 
the work, that offers were then made to him 
by the Ultra Tories. His health still declined 
and he suffered greatly from Janguor and 
debility. On the dissolution of parliament, 
he was again solicited to offer himself as 
candidate for Liverpool, by a requisition 
most numerously and respectably signed, 
including the names of men of all parties. 
He was re-elected, of course. His subse- 
quent visit, with its melancholy termina- 
tion, are too recent, and were too painful, 
to have been forgotten; but some authen- 
ticated particulars are worth extracting here. 
It having been determined by the surgeons, 
that he was too much exhausted to justify 
them in proceeding to amputation, 

“ Mrs. Huskisson was permitted to return, and 
attempts were made to create a reaction by 
administering powerful restoratives,—but in 
vain. Violent spasmodic convulsions rendered 
him gradually weaker, and occasionally wrung 
from him an expression of hope that his suffer- 
ings might not be prolonged. But although his 
agonies were almost past endurance, there were 
no unnecessary ejaculations—no murmurings 
against the dispensations of Providence,—on 
the contrary, he evinced throughout the most 
patient fortitude and resignation. The clearness 
of his mind continued perfect-and unclouded. 
He made a codicil to his will, and gave direc- 
tions on some minute points respecting the dis- 
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of several of his private papers. It is also 
perfectly true, that having signed his name, he 
desired to have the paper brought back to him, 
in order to rectify an omission which he had 
made in the usual mode of his signature. 
‘Soon after six o’clock, he desired to see Mr. 
Blackburne, in order to perform the last duties 
of religion. Before the Sacrament was adminis- 
tered, he used these words—‘I can safely say 
that I bear no ill-will to any human being.’ It 
was at first feared that this ceremony would be 
attended with some difficulty, as he had been 
for some time unable to raise his head, or to 
swallow, and had only had his lips moistened 
occasionally with a feather. He, however, sum- 
moned up all his expiring strength, and with 
great exertion partook of the elements. This 
done, he again expressed his anxiety for a speedy 
release; and even those about him, when they 
beheld his hopeless sufferings, no longer dared 
to wish them prolonged. Still, the kindness of 
his uature rose superior to his own agonies. 
Observing that her wretchedness had deprived 
Mrs. Huskisson of the power of utterance, and 
that she was incapable of replying even to the 
expression of some of his injunctions, he endea- 
voured to console her, and the last words which 
he addressed to her were an assurance, that he 
felt that they should meet again. He then recom- 
mended her to the care of Lord Wilton. Speak- 
ing of himself, he certainly used the expression 
which has been reported—‘the Public have had 
the best of me, and I trust they will do me jus- 
tice.” This was the only allusion which he 
made to his public character. He appeared to 
receive much gratification from the presence of 
Lord Granville, to whom he spoke several times 
in terms of the greatest affection. He continued, 
indeed, to be sensible of all that had been done 
for him, and grateful to all those around him, 
especially to Lord Wilton ; upon whom he said 
he had no claim, as little previous acquaintance 
had subsisted between them. Soon after eight, 
it became evident that he was sinking rapidly, 
and at five minutes after nine, nature was com- 
pletely exhausted, and he breathed his last, after 
nine hours of the most excruciating torture.”’ 
We have here given a bald and brief ab- 
stract of the memoir prefixed to this work, 
which is written with plain, unaffected good 
sense; and we strongly recommend the work 
to all who feel any interest in, or desire to 
inform themselves of the wisdom and policy 
of those measures, by which only this country 
can outstrip the rivalry and enterprise of other 
nations, and which no man understood so 
well or enforced so clearly as Mr. Huskisson. 
We ought to mention that a very admir- 
able likeness is prefixed, engraved by W. 
Finden, from a portrait by Sir T. Lawrence. 





The Lifeand Adventures of Nathaniel Pearce, 
written by himself, during a Residence in 
Abyssinia, from 1810 to 1819; together 

-with Mr. Coffin'’s Account of his Visit to 
Gondar, Edited by J. J. Halls, Esq. 2 vols. 
[Second Notice.) 

Havine described and commended this work 

in our first notice, it now only remains for us 

to continue our extracts from it. So little is 
known of the Abyssinians, that even trifling 
notices are interesting and have their value : 

The Abyssinians, it appears, “keep no ac- 
count from the year, or month, in which they 
were born, but from the time that such a king, 

Ras, Gusmarsh, or governor of the province to 

which they belong, reigned or governed. Thus, 

when you ask any one how old he is, he will tell 





you that he was born in the reign of such a king, 
or Ras, &c., leaving you to find out how many | shoulders, hands, and feet, all made a strong 
years ago that may be, and the nearest account | motion to the sound of the music, and in this | 


you can get from him is, that he was born in 
the beginning, middle, or end of their reign” — 
indeed, they keep no account of time, but 
compute it by measuring so many lengths of 
the foot given by the shade of the body on 
level ground. 

Pearce gives an account of a strange dis- 
order to which the Abyssinian women are 
subject, and of the still more strange cure. 
He was himself, at first, a little incredulous ; 
and when his own wife was seized with the 
disorder, he tried, as the ordinary remedies 
are expensive, the more intelligible one of a 
horse-whip, but without success :— 

“This is a very wonderful disorder, which I 
cannot pass over in silence, though the reader 
may think it fabulous and ridiculous; yet we 
have accounts of something of the same kind 
in the New Testament, which the priests and 
learned men of Abyssinia believe to be the same 
complaint. This complaint is called tigretier ; it 
is more common among the women than among 
the men. The ¢igretier seizes the body as if witha 
violent fever, and from that turns to a lingering 
sickness, which reduces the patients to skeletons, 
and often kills them, if the relations cannot pro- 
cure the proper remedy. During this sickness 
their speech is changed to a kind of stuttering, 
which no one can understand but those afflicted 
with the same disorder. When the relations 
find the malady to be the real tigretier, they join 
together to defray the expenses of curing it; 
the first remedy they in general attempt, is to 
procure the assistance of a learned Dofter, who 
reads the Gospel of St. John, and drenches the 
patient with cold water daily for the space of 
seven days—an application that very often 
proves fatal. The most effectual cure, though 
far more expensive than the former, is as fol- 
lows. The relations hire for a certain sum of 
money a band of trumpeters, drummers, and 
fifers, and buy a quantity of liquor; then all the 
young men aad women of the place assemble at 
the patient’s house, to perform the following 
most extraordinary ceremony. 

“IT once was called in by a neighbour to see 
his wife, a very young woman, and of whom 
he was very fond, who had the misfortune to be 
afflicted with this disorder; and the man being 
an old acquaintance of mine, and always a close 
comrade in the camp, I went every day, when at 
home, to see her, but I could not be of any ser- 
vice to her, though she never refused my me- 
dicines. At this time I could not understand a 
word she said, although she talked very freely, 
nor could any of her relations understand her. 
She could not bear the sight of a book or a 
priest, for at the sight of either she struggled, 
and was apparently seized with acute agony, and 
a flood of tears, like blood mingled with water, 
would pour down her face from her eyes. She 
had lain three months in this lingering state, 
living upon so little that it seemed not eno’ 
to keep a human body alive ; at last her husband 
agreed to employ the usual remedy, and, after 
preparing for the maintenance of the band, 
during the time it,would take to effect the cure, 
he borrowed from all his neighbours their silver 
ornaments, and loaded her legs, arms, and neck 
with them. 

“The evening that the band began to play, I 
seated myself close by her side as she lay upon 
the couch, and, about two minutes after the 
trumpets had begun to sound, I observed her 
shoulders begin to move, and soon afterwards 
her head and breast, and ia less than a quarter 
of an hour she sat upon her couch. The wild 
look she had, though sometimes she smiled, 


| made me draw off to a greater distance, being 


almost alarmed to see one nearly a skeleton 
move with such strength; her head, neck, 





manner she went on by degrees until she stood 
up on her legs upon the floor. Afterwards she 
began to dance, and at times to jump about, and 
at last, as the music and noise of the singers in- 
creased, she often sprang three feet from the 
ground. When the music slackened, she would 
appear quite out of temper, but, when it be- 
came louder, she would smile and be delighted. 
During this exercise she never showed the least 
symptom of being tired, though the musicians 
were thoroughly exhausted; and when they 
stopped to refresh themselves by drinking and 
resting a little, she would discover signs of dis- 
content. 

“Next day, according to the custom in the 
cure of this disorder, she was taken into the 
market-place, where several jars of maize or tsug 
were set in order by the relations, to give drink 
to the musicians and dancers. When the crowd 
had assembled, and the music was ready, she 
was brought forth and began to dance and throw 
herself into the maddest postures imaginable, 
and in this manner she kept on the whole day. 
Towards evening she began to let fall her silver 
ornaments from her neck, arms, and legs, one 
at a time, so that in the course of three hours 
she was stripped of every article. A relation 
continually kept going after her as she danced, 
to pick up the ornaments, and afterwards de- 
livered them to the owners from whom they 
were borrowed. As the sun went down, she 
made a start with such swiftness, that the fastest 
runner could not come up with her, and, when 
at the distance of about two hundred yards, she 
dropped on a sudden, as if shot. Soon after- 
wards, a young man, on coming up with her, 
fired a matchlock over her body, and struck her 
upon the back with the broad side of his large 
knife, and asked her name, to which she an- 
swered as when in her common senses, a sure 
proof of her being cured ; for, during the time 
of this malady, those afflicted with it never an- 
swer to their Christian name. She was now 
taken up in a very weak condition and carried 
home, and a priest came and baptized her again 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, which ceremony concluded her cure.” 


There are, it appears, practices in both 
countries that have a great analogy. Pearce 
left England when young, and was long ab 
sent, or he would hardly have described the 
following as peculiar :— 

“There are a number of people in different 
parts of Abyssinia, who get their living by mog- 
got and sheffart, which signify ‘lawyering and 
cheating.’” i. 310. 


So, too, the following is but the Abyssinian 
fashion of “ introducing” adaughter—a little 
more patriarchal indeed, but not otherwise 
differing from the usage of European na- 
tions :— 

“TI shall now give some account of the way 
in which the Abyssinians procure husbands for 
their daughters. The Amhara, as well as the 
Tigré, when they fancy their daughter old enough 
to take a husband, which is in general, espe- 
cially among the Amhara, incredibly young, 
plait her hair very neat, and blacken her eyes 
with a mineral called cohot, which they obtain 
from the caravans from Egypt. They also die 
her hands with a root called socella, resembling 
our sweet potato, of a dark red colour. She is 
then placed constantly at the door in dry wea- 
ther, either spinning or clearing corn, so that 
every one who passes may behold her; and she 
is,taught by the mother to turn up the whites 
of her eyes, (which are in general very large,) 
when young men or strangers pass, and put on 
a smiling look, between modesty and bravery, 
when answering their questions. If any man 
take a liking to a girl in this situation, let him 
be young or old, he either goes or sends to the 
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mother, or any near relation she may have, and 
asks forher. * * *# 


“Those of a higher rank, such as chiefs of 


districts, farmers, or tradesmen, in general look 
out for some person’s son of the same station 
as themselves, and the marriage is agreed on in 
the presence of the shummergildas, the father and 
lan of each giving a dowry. Only half the 
quantity of the girl's dowry is given to the son, 
though in Amhara both are equal. If it be a 
chief’s son or daughter, the parents give a cer- 
tain ber of matchlocks, swords, cattle, cloths, 
hard money, and salt, the common currency of 
the co The marriage is celebrated in 
great style.” i. 314—16. 


Pearce seems to have had great faith in 
the judicious application of the horse-whip ; 
and he was certainly more successful on the 
following occasion :— 


“The Ras had often conversed with me, tell- 
ing me the power these people had, and what 
dangerous enemies they were to those who 
offended them ; to which I always replied, that 
it was only a foolish superstition of the ignorant, 
and that they had no power more than other 
people, and ought rather to be punished as im- 
postors. Through frequent conversations he 
began, I saw, to be of my opinion, but dared 
not show it, for fear of giving umbrage to 
the priests. A Gojam Dofter came one day to 
ask the Ras to put him at the head of the clergy 
of some country district, assuring him that he 
could prevent the ravages of the smallpox, of 
the destructive locust, or of hail. The Ras, 
smiling, recommended him to me and Mr. 
Coffin, who were then sitting at dinner with 
him. In consequence, he made his bow, and ad- 
dressed himself to us. On our return home, he 
followed us, and we ordered our gatekeeper to 
permit him to enter the yard, while I and Mr. 
Coffin went into the house, and soon returned 
with two English cart-whips, that came with the 
artillery harness and carriages brought by Mr. 
Salt. The Dofter smiled at seeing those long 
weapons, and asked the use of them. ‘We are 
going to show you,’ said Mr. Coffin; and I im- 
mediately added, in a serious tone, ‘If you can 
save others from the wrath of God, save your- 
self from the whipping you are going to receive ;’ 
on which we both began to lay on, till he fell at 
our feet, imploring mercy, declaring he had no 
more power than his fellow-creatures. Alter 
this acknowledgment, we gave him his bellyful 
of victuals, raw meat and maize, and turned him 
out of the yard, when he asked us for money, 
which we refused, and he became very trouble- 
some and abusive. At last he so provoked Mr. 
Coffin, that he took his blunderbuss, charged it, 
put the blood of a fowl which he had just killed 
on the top of the powder, and went to the gate 
and discharged it at him; when the man, seeing 
himself covered with blood, took to his heels and 
ran up to the top of a small mountain, where he 
remained till the evening, when he descended 
and went to the Ras’s gate, calling out 4bbate ! 
Abdbate! [justice]; and stating that the white 
man had shot him. Upon this, the Ras sent for 
me and Mr. Coffin, to inquire into the matter, 
when, hearing the truth of the affair, he laughed 
heartily, and dismissed the fellow, who departed, 
and was never heard of more in that part of the 
country. For several weeks after, the old Ras 
would laugh heartily at dinner time over the 
story. 

“ Another time we produced the same effect 
upon one of these imposters, with a number of 
squibs and crackers, that came from England 
also, which we threw upon him through the roc , 
into a close roum, where he was writing his 
charms, and drawing the picture of hell, the 
devil, &c., which frightened him so much that 
he broke open the door, and, leaving his cap 
and turban, with all the utensils of his art, be- 
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hind him, he ran off, and never returned. This 
also furnished great amusement to the old gen- 
tleman, though he never durst say anything 
against these wretches in public, even when he 
was himself convinced. 

“There was also a great Dofter who used to 
travel about the country of Enderta for several 
years, and had become very rich by cheating 
the poor and ignorant. This Dofter used to 
attend the sick, and was employed to purify 
places supposed to be haunted by the devil, SXc. 
He used always to commence his operations ‘in 
the heat of the sun, when he would order all fires 
to be removed from near the spot, and would 
then sit down on a dry place near the door, and 
tell the people to withdraw to a little distance 
while he prayed, during which time he would, 
by the assistance of the bottom of a broken 
glass, set fire to some dry horse-dung, with the | 
rays of the sun; he would then throw on some 
frankincense to make a great smoke, and, rising 
up with his face towards heaven, would call his 
ignorant employers, telling them in an atvful tone, 
that ‘God had heard him, and sent down fire 
from heaven to destroy all their enemics, visible 
or invisible.’ This I found out by my own in- 
vestigation, having produced the same effect 
with the bottom of a broken bruly, or bottle, 
which experiment I showed to the Ras. Still, 
none durst disbelieve the Dofter.” i. 3832—5. 

We have other extracts to make from this 
work, but must defer them for the present. 





Poetical Sketches of the South of France. 
By the Rev. B. Bailey, M.A., Senior Co- 
lonial Chaplain of the Island of Ceylon. 
fe. 8vo. London, 1831. Rodwell. 


Some years since, when full of health and 
spirits, and when life was but a round of ex- 
citement and pleasure, we strolled off the 
course at Epsom into the Paddock, and were 
startled by the singing of nightingales, and the 
strange change threwus back on thoughts and 
feelings that had no sympathy with the world 
around us. So, now, accustomed to the glitter 
and display of modern literature, this small vo- 
lume, the outpourings of a gentle nature, came 
upon us like the singing of the nightingales. 
There are feelings and sympathies that are 
crushed within us in the bustle of this every- 
day world, and its various cares and duties; 
that lie cold and dead, until some kindred 
spirit, with a voice as it were the voice of a 
long-separated friend, awakens them. How 
many or how few may agree with us, we 
know not, and shall therefore dwell no longer 
on the subject, but proceed to extracts. The 
following sonnet was 


Written in France, during the Appearance of the 
Comet in 1828. 

When I behold the glory of the sky, 
As bends the blue vault, beautiful aod bright, 
Above my head on this soft southern night— 
When vainly { endeavour to descry 
The Comet wandering mid the infinity 
Ot starry orbs where angels dwell, my sight, 
Blent with my mind, soars upward with delight, 
Swimming in silent, sober ecstacy. 
In swift succession throng sad thoughts of grief — 
Of friends far distant in my native clime — 
Of one more near, yet sickening in her prime 
Of life, which shows as Autumn’s yellow leaf. 
But when life ends, Faith whispers we shall be 
Among tuose stars, from earthly sorrows free. 


4 Night Scene in the South of France. 


By Grief and melancholy thoughts depress’d 

1 come to breathe the midnight air: the Mcon 
Is riding glorious at her highest noon ; 

And such a sky encircles ber chaste crest, 

As, with her soft beams, should to every brea: t 
Waft happy thcughts—but mine are out of tune. 
O lovely Planet, grant me but the boon 

Of week contentlike thine,—and | am bless'd. 
I've gazéd upon thee in another clime,— 





My native country, colder, yet more kind 


Than this strange land : but in the round of time 

T never felt more need of thy dear light 

To chase away my sorrow, and unwind 

The thread of my dark thoughts on this fair night. 

The following very beautiful little poem 
was written by an American gentleman, who 
had been Editor of a Journal in the United 
States, and died at Marseilles of a con- 
sumption :— 

“Among this gentleman's papers was found 
the poem, entitled ‘ The Closing Scene—Burial 
at Sea.’ It appeared that he had been very ap- 
prehensive of dying on the passage, particularly 
after he had got into the Mediterranean. He 
—_e made very particular inquiries as 
to the mode of burial at sea; and the beautiful 
poem on that subject was the result of those 
inquiries. It was written on two detached pieces 
of paper. On the first the poem ended at the 
twenty-second line— 

The sea rolled on as it rolled before. 
The last lines were found on another detached 
piece.of paper,—probably in his writing-desk or 
portfolio,—and these words were written at the 
commencement :—‘ End of the Burial at Sea. 
The rest in my trunk.’ It would seem that he 
had not health or nerve to seek the first paper. 
The whole was addressed to a female friend, 
whose name was prefixed to the first part of the 
poem.” p. 116, n. 

The Closing Scene. 
BURIAL AT 8EA. 

From his room to the deck they brought bim drest 
For his funeral rites, at his own request, 
With his boots, and stock, and garments on, 
And nought but the breathing spirit gone ; 
For he wished a child might come and lay 
An unstartled hand upon his clay. 
Then they wrapped his corse in the tarry shect, 
To the dead, as Araby’s spices, sweet, 
And prepared him te seek the depths below, 
Where waves never beat, nor tempests blow. 


No steeds with their nodding plumes were here, 

No sabled hearse, and no coffined bier, 

To bear with parade and pomp away 

The dead to sleep with his kindred clay. 

But the little group, a silent few, 

His companions, mixed with the hardy crew, 

Stood thoughtful around till a prayer was said 

U’er the corse of the deaf, unconscious dead. 

Then they bore his remains to the vessel’s side, 

And committed them safe to the dark blue tide : 

One sullen plunge—and the scene is o’er— 

The sea rolled on as it rolled before. 

In that classical sea, whose azure vies < 

With the green of its shore, and the blue of its skies, 

In some pearly cave, in sume coral cell, 

Oh! the dead shall sleep as sweetly, as well, 

As if shrined inthe pomp of Parian tombs, : 

Where the east and the south breathe their rich per- 
fumes. 

Nor forgotten shall be the humblest one, 

Though he sleep in the watery waste alone, 

When the Trump of the Ange! sounds with dread, 

And the Sea, like the Earth, gives up his dead. 

We regret that, upon occasions, the fine 
and universal sympathy which ought to dis- 
tinguish such a writer, is narrowed by unbe- 
coming prejudice ;—for instance, the fourth 
sonnet and the third note are sadly out of 
place; but, notwithstanding these our ob- 
jections, his little volume will be welcome to 
many, and most welcome to the gentle and 
the good. 








Nationat Liprary—No. XI, 

The Lives of Celebrated Travellers. By J. A. St. 
John. Vol. I. London, 1831. Colburn & 
Bentley. 

Ir there be anything in a name, Mr. St. John is 

unfortunate ; but it happens with authors as with 

infants, that they are not always consulted on 
these christening occasions. The prefixing NA- 

TIONAL to a work is enough to ‘ Nicodemus’ the 

writer into an idiot, as Mr. Shandy would have 

said. Mr. Shandy’s aversion indeed was Tristram, 
which he believed could produce nothing in rerum 
naturd but what was low, mean, pitiful, and con- 
temptible—ours has been NATIONAL. Mr. 
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Shandy was wrong, as the memoirs of his own 
son testified; and that we have erred, Mr. St. John 
has put to proof. His work is hardly to be con- 
sidered as biographical—it is a series of well- 
compiled narratives from the earlier travellers, 
and extremely interesting. The idea was ex- 
cellent, and he has done himself and the subject 
justice. We have not lately seen a book more 
likely to become extensively popular—certainly 
none that more deserves to be so. 


Robinson Crusoe. Mlustrated with forty-six cha- 
racteristic wood engravings, finely executed 
from drawings by Harvey. London, 1831. 
Baldwin & Cradock. 


Tuls is the third edition of this universal book 
that within two or three months we have been 
required to reporton. The first, published by 
Cochrane & Pickersgill, was neat and cheap, but 
the illustrations were indifferent. Major's edition 
is for library shelves and typographical admira- 
tion—perfect in paper and print. But this is 
the volume for the pocket, for the school-boy, 
for use and abuse, for dogs’ ears, dirty fingers, 
and delight. There is no artist we should have 
sooner selected to illustrate the work than Mr. 
Harvey had we been consulted, and Whittingham 
has a patent right to print Robinson Crusoe; his 
very type has been familiar from boyhood; we 
grew young again as we turned over the illustrated | 
leaves, and grieved that the dull drudgery of | 
criticism compelled us to Jay aside the volume. | 
It is one of the best presents for young people we | 
have seen for a long time; and being, as we are, 
blessed “ with a blush of brave boys” for ne- 
phews, it will put us to some cost. 











ORIGINAL PAPERS 





SONG OF OUTLAWED GIPSIES IN THE REIGN 
OF HENRY VIII. 
Let those praise law. whom law befriends ; 
We view it as a knife, 
Whose haft the rich man grasps, and bends 
The point against our life. 


We nothing pay, we nothing owe ; 
All fortune sends we take,— 
What fattens in the stream below, 

Above, in field or brake. 


In cloth we dress us, without cost, 
The best that loom may weave: 

We draw stout ale, we bake, we roast, 
And ask no trader’s leave. 


Can courtly dames a joy impart, 
Than Zilla’s lips more sweet ; 

Their dance bewitch, with all its art, 
Like Zilla’s wanton feet? 


The abbot snores in gloomy tower, 
A quarry round his bed ; 

The noble revels in carved bower, 
Beneath his roof of lead. 


For us, Almighty God has built 
A vault of glorious blue, 

With countless stars, all richly gilt, 
Which changing nights renew. 


The same free hand our couch has spread— 
Fresh grass and blossoms sweet ; 

The oak’s live root beneath our head, 
A watch-fire at our feet. 


We sleep, and blackbirds, warblin 
(While breezes fan each face) — 
Wake us, to seek, as wide as they, 
Our food by wile or chace. 


And when the grave’s dark bounds we pass, 
These wilds no more to see, 
Without the shaveling’s purchased mass, 
We'll fare as well as he. 
SrJOMOL. 











HINTS FOR THE HISTORY OF ROMAN 
LITERATURE. No. I. 


WuiIte the extent and duration of the Roman 


dominion over the material world has been the | 


favourite theme of poets, orators, and historians, 
little regard has been bestowed on the wider 
and more permanent empire which the genius 
of Rome established over the realms of litera- 
ture. Yet the triumphs of that colossal power 
were as great in intellectual as in political 
pre-eminence ; its influence as extensive, its 
authority as resistless, and its effects as perni- 
cious. But magnitude is not the only point of 
similitude between the mental and physical sway 
of “ the eternal city”: there is a striking, though 
perhaps a whimsical analogy between the means 
by which both were established, .the circum- 
stances which gave them durability, and the 
consequences by which they were attended. If 
the refined political institutions of Athens and 
Sparta, equally with the barbarous forms of 
government in the north and east, melted into 
one imperial rule, so also did the wild grandeur 
of oriental poetry, the rich elegance of Grecian 
bards, and the rude lays of our northern ances- 


tors all yield to the influence of Rome, and aid | 


in the formation of a literature which was alone 
deemed classical. In all her conquests, both 
over mind and matter, Rome fought with bor- 
rowed weapons: the religion that inspired her 
citizens with a confidence in the protection of 
heaven, was borrowed from the Tuscans; the 
Samnites instructed her soldiers in military tac- 
tics; Gaul gave thesword, and Greece the shield; 
Carthage sent the model of that navy which was 


! to ensure her own destruction ;—all these ele- 


ments of power were, by a process of assimila- 
tion, peculiar to the Roman state, formed into 


| parts of its constitution: like the monster in 





Frankenstein, the members were taken from a | 


thousand carcases, and moulded into an organized 
whole of amazing energy and resistless prowess. 
The literature of Rome possessed as little claims 
to originality as its constitution. The ideas, the 
metres, even a great portion of the language, 
were imported from Greece, and adopted as na- 
tive with as little hesitation as political or martial 
improvements. 

The means by which these empires were esta- 
blished, consisted in persuading the conquered 
that the substituted laws and canons were far 
supérior to the unlicensed wildness previously 
permitted. There wasa standard of civility, and 
a standard of taste ; it was equally fashionable to 
be a Roman citizen and a classical writer. For 
the empty boast of belonging to Imperial Rome, 
men resigned their independence, their freedom, 
and their sense of moral dignity. The Spaniard 
looked with greater reverence on an official per- 
sonage dressed in all the foppery of the Roman 
prefecture, than on the Cantabrian chieftain, who 
preferred liberty to refinement, and the free air 
of the mountains and forest to the polluted 
atmosphere of the municipal towns. - Britons 
learned to offer their homage to the gaudy slave 
who administered justice in some petty dis- 
trict, rather than to the noble Galgacus on the 
Caledonian mountains, checking the Roman 
eagle at the moment it towered in the highest 
pride of place. With equal tameness was the su- 
premacy of classical |jterature acknowledged, 
and with equal destruction of all that is truly 
sublime; originality and nationality, the great 
elements of literary power, were positively dis- 
couraged—they were not merely neglected, but 
persecuted. It is perhaps well that history has 
recorded the actions of the successful alone, and 
that a veil of oblivion hides from us the harrow- 
ing sight of genius crushed down by trammels 
from which it vainly struggled .to escape, or, if 
by chance it forced its way beyond the limits of 
the prison, brought back by a posse comitatus of 
classical writers, and unmercifully castigated by 
a host of classical critics. It is perhaps well 





that we know not the value of those “gems of 
— ray serene” which are hid in the fathom- 
ess caves of ocean, and cannot imagine the fra- 
grance of those “flowers which blush unseen, 
and waste their sweetness on the desert air” ; 
we can the more easily bear the loss when we 
are insensible of its value. But we know that 
the germs of national literature were destroyed 
in many European countries to make room for 
transplanted exotics, which alone were in con- 
sonance with the standard ofclassical taste. Spain 
resigned her ballads of chivalry and romance, 
which, even under the disadvantages¢ of transla- 
tion, speak to the soul with a trumpet sound, 
for imitations of Virgil, Horace, and Lucan; 
France, with equal facility, sacrificed the Trou- 
badours and Trouveurs for an equally inadequate 
reward ; Germany, always in extreme, was once 
as zealous for the utmost exactness of classical 
rule, as now for the wildest extreme of unlicensed 
indulgence ; and England narrowly escaped the 
disgrace of seeing Shakspeare and Milton offered 
up as a holocaust, not before “ the golden image 
which Nebuchadnezzar the king had set up,” 
but before a model of equally valuable materials 
which A. Pope} had erected. It is a curious 
coincidence that the Roman empire was conso- 
lidated, and the classical literature of Rome per- 
fected, nearly at the same time. The age of 
Augustus was the consummation both of the 
moral and mental empire of the Romans; and 
the world has since usually designated the pe- 
riods in which what is called classical literature 
ruled triumphant, as Augustan ages. England 
and France both can show periods in their an- 
nals honoured by this designation, if, indeed, 
those days can be deemed honourable when na- 
tive resources were .neglected, and the greater 
portion of dur poetry was a foreign article, pre- 
pared by the British manufacturer after a foreign 
fashion. 

The characteristics of the literature of all 
Augustan ages are nearly the same: the virtues 
are elegance, symmetry, and a refinement almost 
emasculate ; the vices are weakness, fastidious- 
ness, the sacrifice of energy to polish, and of 
strength to beauty, the restraint imposed on 
native vigour, and the almost total absence of 
originality. Another great defect is the facility 
with which these models may be imitated, and 
the surfeit of sweets with which the world 
must soon be disgusted. Virgil had a countless 
horde of imitators, whose works have long 
since gone to the Lethean gulph. Lucatt was 
saved because he dared to open new paths for 
himself; Statius. and Valerius Maximus were 
redeemed by the brilliancy of detached passages ; 
but how Silius Italicus escaped oblivion, is quite 
as great a problem as the fountains of the Nile. 
In the same manner we have had a thousand-and- 
one followers of Pope ;—where are they now? 
From Broome down to Hayley, is there one who 
can findareader? We still find people who launch - 





+ The disadvantages in this case are not many, for 
Mr. Lockhart’s translation preserves all the fire and 
spirit of the original. E 

t This attempt at a pun had its origin in a ludicrous 
mistake, which the writer witnessed. When the excite- 
ment occasioned by the discussion of the Catholic ques- 
tion was at its height in Ireland, a young student in 
Trinity Lowe a incurred the displeasure of his friends, 
who were all B ickers, lously ad ing 
liberal principles. As they resided in the country, it 
was impossible to remonstrate with him in person, 
they wrote to a methodist preacher in Dublin to pay 
him a visit for that . The worthy ambassador 
called when the student was about to go to some lec- 
ture: he was requested to wait and amuse himself 
with the limited library in the chambers until the youth 
returned. The sapient preacher approached the book- 
case, and saw, with horror, that twelve volumes, the 
most imposing in appearance, were lettered on the back 
**The Works of A. Pope”: he rushed from the rooms 
as from a pest-house, and wrote down to the country, 
that “the young man had become a confirmed Papist, 
and would study nothing but what had been written by 
the Hy and it was not without considerable diffi- 
culty A. hat the consequences of this absurdity were 
averted, 
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out into extravagant encomiums on the litera- 
ture of the Augustan age ; but they would be the 
very first to cover with ridicule any publications 
of a similar style in the present day. How would 
Pope’s Pastorals be received if published either 
in the east or west to-morrow? They are the 
very beau ideal of classical refinement—as re- 
fined and elegant as possible, disfigured by no 
allusions to nature as it really exists, and having 
just as little connexion with England as Virgil’s 
Eclogues had with Italy; nay, in this respect 
they are more perfect, for the speakers and actors 
might, without any great violence, be transferred 
to any country under the sun. But how would 
they be received now? Why, with shouts of 
derision from every man, woman, and child in 
the land. The Roman empire over the British 
mind has at length terminated, and we are now 
beginning to feel surprise at our folly in having 
so long submitted to the yoke. 

The hardy warriors who overthrew the Roman 
— have been. stigmatized as savages and 
barbarians; but, with all their ferocity and all 
their crimes, the Goths and Vandals were in- 
finitely superior, in every ennobling quality, to 
the silken slaves whom they vanquished. The 
writers of the Romantic school, as they are some- 
times termed, who have liberated the world from 
the fetters of classicality (excuse the term), have 
been met with equally opprobrious epithets, and 
certainly are equally conspicuous for their ve- 
hemence and determined hostility to old esta- 
blishments. Still we are disposed to regard them 
with more veneration than we can affqrd to the 
effeminacy of those whom they have superseded. 
Let it be granted that Southey’s Arabian and 
Asiatic Tales are wild to extravagance, and ir- 
regular to excess—that the writer has thrown off 
all restraint, and run riot through unexplored 
fields of imagination ; still his songs are his own, 
and, with all their excesses (for his errors are 
all excesses rather than defects), they are far 
superior to the sickly sentimentality of Hayley 
and the mawkish delicacy of Robinson. 

The influence of Rome in the literary world 
has survived its dominion over the political by 
several centuries, but its power now hastens to 
its fall. The outworks of its strength have been 
long destroyed, and breaches are now made in 
the citadel. Roman literature, however, must 
ever continue a stately fabric entitled to our ad- 
miration ; we may view it as enfranchised serfs 
look on the baronial castle which long held their 
ancestors and themselves in subjection, and feel 
anatural curiosity to discover how and by whom 
the massive pile was erected, what architect 
erected the frowning battlements, and who traced 
the extensive ditch. But, though many still 
abide beneath the roof, no one has yet collected 
its scattered legends, no one has been found to 
trace its fortunes, from the laying of the first 
stone to the erection of the pinnacle on the last 
tower. 

It-is our intention to devote a short series of 
papers to the elucidation of the History of 
Roman Literature. It would be folly and pre- 
sumption to suppose: that we could thus supply 
the want of a regular work on this interesting 
but neglected subject ; we may, however, invite 
to its consideration, persons possessing more 
leisure and ability than ourselves. 





THE LATE JAMES NORTHCOTE, R.A. 


Tue funeral of this distinguished painter 
took place at one o'clock on Wednesday last, 
at the Church of St. Marylebone, where his re- 
mains were deposited in a vault beneath that 
edifice. According to the directions of the de- 
ceased, the funeral was strictly private, consist- 
ing only of two mourning coaches containing 
his executors, his medical attendants, and one or 
two particular friends. A small number of ar- 
tists, some of whom had long enjoyed the bene- 





fit of his conversation, were waiting in attendance 
on this melancholy occasion ; among whom were, 
Mr. Constable, R.A., Messrs. Hart, Hurlstone, 
Ward, Ellerby, &c. By all who can feel what 
is grand and effective in art, Mr. Northcote’s 
merits as a painter will continue to be highly 
appreciated. His ‘ Death of Wat Tyler,’ in the 
Council Chamber at Guildhall, his ‘ Bringing 
down the dead bodies of the Princes in the 
Tower,’ his ‘ Marriage of the younger of those 
Infant Princes, with the Heiress of the House 
of Mowbray,’ his ‘ Lady Jane Grey in Prison,’ 
and numerous other similar productions, which 
made a strong impression at the time they were 
produced, will rank him among the fathers of 
English historic art, and prove that his mind 
was deeply imbued with the fine and pathetic 
stories of our middle ages. Add to these, the 
productions of his pen, consisting of the Lives 
of Titian, and Sir Joshua Reynolds,{ a volume 
of Fables illustrated with his own designs, and 
some other works written with that peculiar 
zest and truth, which his long experience, his 
deep knowledge of human nature, and his un- 
swerving honesty of character, eminently quali- 
fied him for, will hand him down to posterity, as 
one of the distinguished characters of his time. 





SKETCH OF THE DRAMATIC LIFE OF THE 
LATE MR. ELLISTON. 


Rosert WiiiiAM ELuiston commenced his 
London theatrical career, in June 1796, at the 
Haymarket, in the parts of Octavian in ‘ The 
Mountaineers,’ and Vapour in ‘My Grandmo- 
ther.’ His success in both was decided. Col- 
man’s ‘ Iron Chest,’ with John Kemble as Sir 
Edward Mortimer, had been produced at Drury 
Lane the previous season, and acted only three 
times—“ Due notice will be given of the fourth 
representation of ‘The Iron Chest,’” having 
remained at the bottom of the play-bills, until 
the paragraph became the laughing-stock of the 
town. The disputes between the author and the 
actor, as to the causes of failure, had led to the 
publication of the well-known preface to the 
first edition of the play, in abuse of Kemble, 
and of the postscript to the second, in defiance 
of the critics, who had one and all attacked it 
Wedo not remember Mr. Kemble’s performance 
of the part, but there is little doubt, that, having 
once made up his mind as to the manner in 
which it ought to be played, neither audience, 
critics, nor author, would shake him from his 
purpose. 

Upon Elliston’s making a hit in Octavian, 
Colman lost no time in bringing out the ‘ Iron 
Chest’ at the Haymarket, and the success of the 
new representative of Sir Edward Mortimer 
was So great, as at once to obtain a reversal of 
the public . on the play, and fix it as a 
stock-piece. It was certainly very powerfully 
played throughout. John Bannister as Wilford, 
and Suett as Sampson Rawbold, took their ori- 
ginal parts. John Palmer’s Rawbold was a de- 
cided improvement on Barrymore’s, and Faw- 
cett’s Adam Winterton was not much behind 
Dodd’s. Mr, Charles Kemble played the trifling 
part of Armstrong, and Mrs. Charles Kemble, 
then Miss De Camp, that of Judith. Elliston 
now rose so rapidly in public estimation, that 
although he was engaged at Bath for the follow- 
ing season, the manager of Covent Garden 
thought him of sufficient importance to make 
an arrangement with him, by which he should 
come up to town oncea fortnight, for two or three 
nights. Here he played several new characters, 
among others, Philaster, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s tragedy so called. When Cooke 
made his great impression in Richard III., 
Elliston played Tressel with so much effect, that 
it was found of consequence enough to announce 
his performance of it separately in the play-bill. 
In 1803, the proprietor of the Haymarket 





Theatre, whose short season had been gradually 
more and more encroached upon by the patent 
houses, made an effort to obtain an independent 
company, so as to play during the whole extent 
of his licence. He opened on the 16th May, 
with ‘The Jew,’ in which Elliston played Sheva, 
and Mathews made his first appearance in Lon- 
don as Jabal. The experiment succeeded so 
well, that the principal actors were soon engaged 
at the winter theatres. Elliston went to Drury 
Lane, where he took the lead in comedy, and, 
being fortunate enough to have Miss Duncan 
(now Mrs. Davison,) to co-operate with him, 
many comedies, both old and new, were repre- 
sented with great success. Among the latter, 
the ‘ Honey Moon,’ was pre-eminent. 

Elliston remained at Drury Lane till the 
theatre was destroyed by fire. He then went 
with the company to the Lyceum, and afterwards 
became lessee of the Circus, the name of which 
he changed to the Surrey Theatre. Here he 
commenced that rivalry between the minors and 
majors, the extended effects of which are now 
so severely felt by the latter. Subsequently he 
took the Olympic Theatre, in which he made a 
considerable sum of money at first, but contrived 
to lose it afterwards. At a later period he was 
to be seen in the plenitude of his professional 
glory, as theatrical sovereign of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. We poor mortals are 
constantly digging pits for ourselves to fall 
into—and Elliston upon this occasion did not 
escape. He was successful, we believe, in the 
beginning of his reign, but soon found him- 
self suffering from the increased attraction of 
the minors, who were only following up the 
principle which he himself had introduced. 
To protect himself against the consequences of 
this, he had recourse to various expedients, 
and, among others, to the starring system. 
This has, indeed, been “the madness of many 
for the gain of a few.”’ It has weakened the in- 
terest which the public used to feel for particu- 
jar houses, because they knew they should be 
sure to find particular favourites there ; it has 
caused actors of talent to look to money as the 
cause, and not the consequence of fame; and it 
has enriched a small number of those of the 
present day, to the manifest injury of the pro- 
prietors of the national theatres, and to the 
detriment of the theatrical profession generally. 
We have no wish to cast unmerited reflections 
upon an actor whose talents we look back on 
with so much respect and delight as on those 
of Mr. Elliston; and we make no doubt that, if 
the clouds of self-interest had not obscured his 
foresight, his natural fondness for his profession 
would have induced him to abstain from the 
course he was pursuing; yet we believe we are 
not over-stating the case when we affirm, that 
his first carte-blanche to Mr. Liston to induce 
him to quit Covent Garden for Drury Lane, laid 
the foundation of that system, the mischievous 
consequences of which we have above pointed 
out. The cases of Mrs. Billington and Master 
Betty, both of whom had previously been en- 
gaged upon enormous nightly salaries to act 
alternately at the two great houses, are only ex- 
ceptions which serve to prove the rule. 

Of late years Mr. Elliston again became lessee 
of the Surrey Theatre, where his encroachments 
upon what used to be considered the exclusive 
rights of the patent theatres were, as is well 
known, still more determined and systematic. 
How far his last speculation has been attended 
with profit, we know not. As an actor, he has 
left a blank which is not likely to be soon filled 
up. In tragedy he was more than respectable, 
if less than great. He was admirable in comedy ; 
and, in some of those parts of genteel life which 
required the union of the two, he was unrivalled 
—even by Mr. Charles Kemble. 

We had intended to have gone more minutely 
into'an examination of his professional qualifi- 
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cations, but are deterred from doing so, partly 
by the length to which this outline of his career 
has led us, and partly by the satisfactory and 
acute estimate of them by Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
which we have already seen in Nos. 266 and 269 
of ‘The Tatler.’ If we had not read those 
papers, we should have expressed the same 
opinions in other words; but, having done so, 
we feel that we could not express them in better. 
Asa man, Mr. Elliston had his failings—the 
principal one being a too free indulgence in the 
bottle. Excuses for this may be found in the 
constant state of excitement in which his pro- 
fessional speculations caused him to live, and in 
a proneness to society, induced by his delightful 
powers of conversation, and the natural gaiety 
of his disposition. Led on by these, he, like 
too many other “choice spirits,” made spirits 
his choice. He drew in advance upon his con- 
stitution, and thoughtlessly squandered away his 
capital cf health. What wonder then, if, when 
the rainy day of sickness came, he had not funds 
of strength to meet its demands? As regards 
himself personally, however, it no longer signi- 
fies: he has passed to the silent tomb, which 
he now occupies in his last character of “ sole 
lessee.” Let his private failings be adverted to 
only as a warning—his professional excellence 
be cherished as an example. With grateful re- 
collections of many an hour of intellectual en- 
joyment, we say, in all sincerity, “ Requiescat.” 


In expressing our concurrence with the opi- 
nions of The Tatler in its able remarks on Mr. 
Elliston’s acting, we must guard ourselves against 
being supposed to coincide in another opinion 
which is therein incidentally expressed. The 
Tatler says, ‘When Kean appeared and ex- 
tinguished Kemble,” &c. Surely the critic’s 
own lamp must have gone out suddenly, and left 
him in the dark as to what he was writing. 
What! Kean extinguish Kemble? Aswell might 
arocket, brilliant and dazzling as for the moment 
itis, be expected to extinguishing the steady and 
enduring light of the moon in whose face it is 
discharged. Kean extinguish Kemble! Why, 
Garrick himself, whom, by all accounts, it would 
have taken two Keans to make, could not have 
done it. Again, to carry the simile still further, 
—what now remains of our theatrical rocket and 
our theatrical moon? In some one of the sur- 
rounding minor theatres, upon the stage of 
which it has fallen, may, perhaps, be found the 
stick and the half-consumed case of the one; 
whereas, the memory of the other is still che- 
rished with respect as well as admiration by all 
who were fortunate enough to behold its beams; 
while its pure and classical light still hangs re- 
flected upon the very walls of the theatre where 
it last and longest lingered. We have no wish 
to detract from the well-earned fame of Mr. 
Kean, but we cannot consent that any part of it 
should be built upon even the imaginary ruins 
of Mr. Kemble’s. The one was a man of genius 
and a clever’ actor—the other was both these, 
and, besides, a consummate artist and an ac- 
complished gentleman. We might go on to 
draw a comparison between the farewell per- 
formances of the two, both of which took place 
under circumstances of great bodily infirmity ; 
but we forbear, because our object is, not to 
attack the one, but to do justice to the other. 





DISCOVERER OF THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
“* Honour to him to whom honour is due,”’ 


Discussions have recently appeared in some 
of the public prints respecting the voyages of 
Sebastian Cabot, and the first discovery of the 
continent of North America. It is not my in- 
tention to enter the lists among these combat- 
ants, who have handled the subject with as much 
testiness as candour ; but I would fain put in a 


word in favour of old John Cabot, the real dis- 





coverer, whose laurels have been nearly torn 
from his brow amid these warm contentions. 

Giovanni Kabotto (in plain English, John 
Cabot,) was a Venetian pilot distinguished for 
his skill in navigation, who left his native city, 
like another Columbus, to seek employment in 
a foreign land. He made his home in England, 
and established his residence in Bristol; but 
made occasional voyages to other parts, and 
visits to Venice, in which he was accompanied 
by his youthful son, Sebastian, whom he brought 
up to a sea-faring life. 

Stimulated by the recent discoveries of Co- 
lumbus, John Cabot made a successful applica- 
tionto Henry VII. (who had accidentally missed 
the services of that great admiral, ) for vessels in 
which he could seek a passage by the north- 
west, to the rich countries of the East Indies, 
and discover such other unknown lands as might 
intervene. Henry acceded to his proposition, 
as he is said to have previously done to that of 
Columbus, made through his brother Bartho- 
lomew. 

On the 5th of March, 1496, a patent was ac- 
cordingly granted by Henry VII. to John Cabot 
and his three sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and San- 
cius, and to their heirs or deputies, to undertake 
voyages of discovery in all seas of the east, west, 
and north, in search of countries hitherto un- 
known to Christians. A voyage was accordingly 
undertaken in the spring of 1497, in which 
John Cabot appears to have been accompanied 
by his youthful son Sebastian, and in which land 
was discovered (believed to be the continent of 
North America) on the 24th of June, 1497. 

Recent discussions render it of some impor- 
tance to ascertain the age of young Sebastian at 
that time. We find him to have been alive on 
the 29th of May, 1557, at which time he received 
a renewed grant of a pension from the English 
government. The time of his death is not 
known, but it is presumed by historians to have 
occurred soon after that date, and that he had 
nearly attained the age of fourscore. Sebastian 
Cabot must, therefore, have been about eighteen, 
or a little more, when the patent for a voyage of 
discovery was granted to his father on the 5th 
of March, 1496. It is not probable that appli- 
cation should have been made by him to the 
Crown for authority to undertake so great an 
enterprise, or that the patent should have been 
accorded to so mere a youth. The name of his 
father, specified in the commission, shows to 
whom the expedition was entrusted. 

It is possible that the young Sebastian may, 
in fact, have been the first person who set eyes 
upon the American continent, though no such 
a surmise has ever been advanced. Yet, even 
in that case, he would have been no more en- 
titled to bear away the honour of the discovery 
from his father, than would the ship-boy at the 
mast-head, who should have been the first to 
descry and cry out “ land!” 

A case, in some degree in point, occurred in 
the first voyage of discovery of Columbus, At 
dead of night, when in anxious hope of at last 
discovering land, the Admiral descried a light 
in the horizon, which seemed in movement like 
a lamp or candle borne in the hand of some 
person. He judged it certain sign of land, and 
his opinion was confirmed at the first peep of 
dawn, when one of the sailors, in a vessel more 
advanced, announced the fact. The honest sea- 
man, it is said, fancied himself the first disco- 
verer of this novel world ; and, it is added, took 
it so to heart, that others should deny his claim, 
that he forsook his country and his faith, aban- 
doned Spain for Africa, and thenceforth lived 
and died a Mussulman. I will not vouch for 
the entire verity or aptness of this anecdote: 
nor do I mean to predict or to insinuate that 
such a fate is in any manner likely to befal the 
mistaken discoverer of the discoverer of the 
continent. 





An ingenious writer, anxious to assign the 
fame of the discovery of the continent to Sebastian 
Cabot, has remarked that the fact of the father 
being named in the patent, does not furnish 
conclusive evidence that he embarked in the 
voyage. He proceeds to suggest, that there 
may at least be a doubt whether the father 
really accompanied the expedition. He per- 
suades himself, that there is nothing to control 
in the slightest degree, the idea that the project 
had its origin in the son. He infers that the 
father did not goat all on the voyage, or that, if 
he did, it was merely for the purpose of turning 
to account his mercantile skill in the traftic 
connected with the expedition—doubtless in 
selling glass beads, hawks’ bills, and nose-drops 
to the natives. He insinuates, that the name 
of the father was merely introduced into the 
patent, through the wary precaution of the King, 
to secure his own pecuniary interest, as he was 
to have one fifth of the gains. . In the course 
of his pleading, the boyhood of Sebastian has 
no weight with this sanguine advocate. He 
convinces himself by the force of his own elo- 
quence, and comes to the conclusion, that 
Henry VII. “yielded a ready ear to the bold 
theory and sanguine promises of the accom- 
plished and enthusiastic young navigator.” We 
can excuse and almost applaud the friendly zeal 
with which this gentleman pleads the cause of 
his adopted client. 

It is fortunate for old John Cabot, that a do- 
cument has been recently drawn from among 
the rubbish of the Rolls Chapel, where it lay 
interred in the accumulated dust of ages, and 
has been brought forth like another Lazarus, 
with all its grave-clothes about it, to bear testi- 
mony in his favour. . 

On the 3rd of February, 1498, Henry VII. 
granted a second patent “ to John Kabotto, Ve- 
necian, his deputie or deputies, to take six 
English ships and proceed ¢o the land and isles of 
late found by the said John.” The names of the 
sons are not expressed. The literary gentleman, 
whom we have just mentioned, is entitled to alj 
the credit of bringing this authentic paper ty 
light, which establishes the claim of old Joh, 
Cabot to the honour of having discovered th, 
American continent. He has also distinguishe 
himself in his Memoir of Sebastian Cabot by th 
scrutinizing minuteness with which he has de® 
tected and developed the inaccuracies of forme™ 
writers of voyages. It is, perhaps, more a matte 
of regret than of surprise, that he should hav" 
himself fallen into somewhat of a similar error 
in transferring to the son the honours due to’ 
the sire. 

We hear nothing further of old John, and 
nothing for some years of the operations of young 
Sebastian. It is probable that the father died 
soon after the date of the second patent; and 
some obscure intimation of his death is to be 
found among historians. It is probable also 
that the intended expedition was therefore 
abandoned or postponed. The task of further 
discovery devolved on Sebastian Cabot, who 
distinguished himself during a long life as an 
able navigator. As he made himself thus cele- 
brated during more than half a century, it is not 
very extraordinary that the actions of father and 
son have been confounded together by many 
writers, and the whole ascribed to the latter. 
This has, perhaps, been in some instances pro- 
moted by the consideration that the son. was 
by birth an Englishman. P. P. P. 





MAGNETISM. 


A most extraordinary report has lately been 
made to the Paris Academy of Medicine, on 
Magnetism, by the commission appointed by the 
Academy. It contains a number of curious 
facts, which we shall briefly relate. It is stated, 
that magnetism does not act on persons in good 
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health, nor even all of the sick; that it has the 
effect of agitating some, and quieting others: it 
ordinarily causes a momentary quickening of the 
pulse, and convulsive movements, like electric 
shocks; but, in many cases, it induces sleep, 
and in a few, somnambulism. The individuals so 
affected, although in a profound sleep, can hear 
the persons who are magnetized with them, and 
will reply to their questions, doing acts, and ac- 
quiring faculties they are strangers to when 
awake! Persons having been subjected to the 
magnetic action, can be magnetized by the 
operator without again going through the usual 
process—a look or wish on his part is enough to 
effect it, and that whether near or at a dis- 
tance! and somnambulism can be brought on 
without the knowledge of the person, and when 
out of view! f 

The somnambulists from magnetic action are 
insensible to external noise, and hear only the 
magnetizer and those who are under the influence 
of the same magnetic power. The eyes close, 
and resist every effort toopen them. The per- 
sons are also insensible to pinching, or pricking 
with a pin, and undergo the severest operations 
without exhibiting the slightest sensibility. In 
some cases the strength is quadrupled, in others 
paralyzed. The somnambulist has all the facul- 
ties possessed when awake, and remembers 
everything that has passed during the periods of 
being so affected, though all recollection of these 
facts is lost on awaking. Some are said to 
be able to distinguish objects presented before 
them though their eyes are shut!—and can read 
lines of any book taken up at hazard! even when 
the fingers are placed over the eyes. The pa- 
tients. can predict the date of their cure for 
several days or even months to come, the crisis 
of their diseases, and the precise point of time 
when the epileptic fits shall seize them. They 
know the exact state of their health, and pre- 
scribe proper remedies; one instance is cited of 
a girl actually knowing the symptoms of those 
who were magnetized with her. 

The sanatory effects resulting from the 
agency of magnetism are various, some patients 
experiencing little or no benefit, while others 
have felt relieved from their sufferings, and have 
recovered their strength, the fits having been 
retarded for months. In one case of a confirmed 
paralytic, a complete cure was effected. 

The report concluded by recommending this 
new agent to the attention of the medical pro- 
fession, and was received with lively demon- 
strations of applause by a numerous auditory: 
the subject being referred to another sitting. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


A meeting of this Society (the last for this 
summer) was held at their house in Grafton- 
street, on the 16th, when many interesting 
papers were read, and on the evening of that 
day above fifty members of this institution, be- 
sides private friends, and some illustrious stran- 
gers whom they had invited as guests, assembled 
at the Thatched House, in St. James’s-street, 


where, according to annual custom, they partook 


of a most sumptuous dinner. On this occasion 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex was in 
the chair, and near him sat many of the principal 
gentlemen belonging to the Society—the Right 
Hon. C..W. W. Wynn president—the Earl of 
Munster, Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley (chair- 
man of the Oriental Translation Committee), Sir 
George Staunton, Sir Edward East, Sir John 
Malcolm, Sir William Ouseley, Sir Alexander 
Johnstone, Sir William Betham, &c. The lite- 
rary objects of this admirable: institution were 
not forgotten amidst the luxuries of this splendid 
entertainment. The royal chairman, in pro- 
posing numerous toasts, made several appro- 








priate allusions to various branches of the parent 
Society, now flourishing in India and other 
distant countries—also to the Asiatic Society of 
France, and different learned bodies on the con- 
tinent of Europe, which actively and success- 
fully co-operate in the great work of cultivating 
Eastern Literature, and exploring its most se- 
cret treasures. The celebrated Brahmin, Ram 
Mohun Roy, Seyd Khan (agent from the king 
of Persia), the French Abbé Dubois (author of 
an excellent work on India), and other dis- 
tinguished foreigners, each, in very eloquent 
speeches, returned thanks on their healths being 
toasted by the royal duke who presided. From 
Sir Gore Ouseley’s statement (of which we pro- 
pose to give soon a more particular account), it 
appears that the Oriental Translation Com- 
mittee (a branch of the Royal Asiatic Society) 
have already caused to be translated, or have 


now in the hands of accomplished translators, | 


ad h, 


or actually in the press, a ¢ able 
of rare and interesting original works in Arabic, 
Persian, Sanscrit, Chinese, Armenian, Turkish, 
&c. 








HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

July 19.—A communication from Dr. Wal- 
lich was read, ‘On the preparation and manage- 
ment of plants during a voyage from India.’ 

The exhibition consisted of forced peaches 
and nectarines from Mr. Thomson, at the Grange 
Gardens, Hants; Black Prince and New Dutch 





sweetwater-grapes, from C. Webb, Esq.; a draw- | 


ing of Gladiolus psittacinus from Mr. J. 
Miller, of Bristol; forced Noblesse, French 
Mignonne, and scarlet Admirable peaches and 
Elonge nectarines, from Mr. William Lindsay ; a 
new hardy species of lobelia from the Clapton 
Nursery; and Black Naples currants, a new 
Enville pine-apple, Marseillesfigs, Mr. Knight's 
No. 3. red currant, thirty sorts of gooseberries, 
and a large collection of flowers, from the So- 
ciety’s garden. 

_ The First Part of a New Series of the ‘ Trans- 
actions’ was announced as being ready for de- 
livery. 

Lord Strathaven, William Oakeley, Esq. 
William Unwin Sims, Esq., and William Leigh- 
ton Johnson, were elected Fellows of the So- 
ciety. 





LONDON UNIVERSITY AND KING’S COLLEGE. 
Tue adjourned meeting of the proprietors of 
the London University is to take place this 
day, for the purpose of receiving the report of 
the select committee, appointed “ to investigate 
the circumstances which have checked the ad- 


vancement of the University to that state of | 


usefulness and importance which was contem- 


plated by its founders; and to inquire into the | 


best means of promoting its future prosperity.” 
To the appointment of such committee, we had 
but trifling objections from the first, and the 
wise and conciliatory spirit in which the ap- 
pointment was urged on by its advocates, re- 
moved these. That there have been errors in 
the management, is very possible; it could 
hardly have been otherwise. But to look to the 
future, rather than the past, we are of opinion, 
that the authority should be entrusted absolutely 
to some one person, subject only to the general 
control of a committee ; and that the person so 
entrusted, should be elected by the professors, 
and approved by the committee. No man, in our 
judgment, was better qualified for such office, 
than Mr. Horner, the late Warden, and we re- 
pret that it was not conferred on him—that he 

ad not absolute power for directing and enfore- 
ing the regulations and discipline of the Uni- 
versity; and we are of opinion, that some such 
power, must even now be delegated to some 
such officer ; and we doubt much if any com- 
mittee will find a man better qualified. With 
regard to the immediate subject of inquiry, for 





which the committee is appointed; it, in our 
judgment, needs no great labour or philosophy 
to report on it. The University preceded when 
it should have followed the establishment of Pro- 
ptietory Schools—it anticipated the wants of 
the people—the establishment aroused a mista- 
ken zeal and opposition, which led to the pro- 
jection of King’s College, and thus divided 
the resources which might have been reasonably 
anticipated. Circumstances, however, which have 
hitherto worked against the establishment, are 
now tending to its support: Proprietory Schools 
are established, and with eminent success—the 
opposition languishes—prejudice is fast dying 
away ; and those who erroneously believed that 
the founders were opposed in their views to the 
government, now see them constituting that go- 
vernment, and, wise by experience, the income 
and: expenditure have been rigidly examined 
and compared, and the estimated receipts of 
the next year are within fifty pounds of the 
estimated expenditure. ‘These are gratifying 
circumstances to all who wish weil to esta- 
blishments for education ; and will suggest that 
past errors should be touched on lightly, and 
individual opinions urged with temper and a 
becoming deference to those who dissent from 
them. While on this subject, we will ask, if, 
King’s College and the London University 
might not now be united? It is well known, 
that both want funds to perfect their several 
buildings, and revenues for the full develope- 
ment of their good powers. King’s College 
would be available, and is wanted, for public 
offices; it might be taken and paid for by go- 
vernment, and the money would complete the 
London University. There may be difficulties 


| in the way of this arrangement, but none that, 


in our, judgment can be compared to the bene- 
ficial result of such union. With their united ca- 
pital, a noble establishment would be perfected 
—their united incomes would be considerable 
and amply sufficient, and their joint power a 
hundred-fold greater than it can be when wasted 
in rivalry. We suggest this without any feeling 
of preference, and think it might be just, if 
King’s College consented to the transfer of its 
establishment, that it should be complimented, 
by giving its name to that building, which a 
noble spirit of conciliation would complete and 
make perfect. 








FINE ARTS 
Pompeiana. Part X. Jennings & Chaplin. 

Commendation of this work is useless, for we 
ersuade ourselves that, after the testimony we 
ave borne to its interest and beauty, the majo- 
rity of our readers are in possession of it; but 
we must add, that the present number is even 
more richly and profusely embellished than usual. 





Wm. Wordsworth, Esq.—J. G. Lockhart, Esq. 
Drawn from Life and on Stone. By F. Wil- 
kin. London: Dickinson. 

Two more of the fine series of portraits, large 

as life, the first number of which was noticed a 

short time since. It is most pleasant to us, 

that we need not abate a jot of the admiration 
we then expressed of this most able work. The 
freedom and power of the artist then won our 
highest commendation, and if possible, deserve 
it more than ever. The likeness, in both in- 
stances, is perfect, and we know of no work so 
truly interesting ; and yet, living as we do, con- 
temporaneously with the eminent men them- 
selves, we can hardly conceive the value and 
delight that it will be to the genius and talent 
of the next generation. We remember the 
eager curiosity with which hundreds started 
off for Streatham, when the portraits of John- 
son and Burke, and the others that had formerly 
gladdened that spot with their society, were 
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offered for sale—to look around the room was 
like being admitted a member of the ‘ Literary 
Club’ itself,—here, then, every man may have 
the Literary Club cf the Nineteenth Century. 
The Waggon. Engraved by C. Lewis, after 
R. P. Bonington. 
A most delightful little picture. Our adwira- 
tion is divided between painter and engraver, 
for both deserve the highest commendation— 
even the truth-loving pencil of Bonington 
never, in our opinion, more successfully repre- 
sented nature; and Mr. Lewis has caught the 
right spirit of the artist, and the engraving is as 
clear and brilliant as the original picture. 
Prospectus of the Landscape Annual. London: 
Jennings & Chaplin, 1830. 
A prospectus may seem beneath the dignity 
ef criticism—but a beautiful engraving by 
Goodall, after Harding, is something above the 
character of an ordinary prospectus, The subject 
is, Florence from the Cascini, and worthily 
treated—it is almost as beautiful to look on as 
the Val d’Arno itself, 





MUSIC 
* —_ 
SIGNOR DELLA TORRE’S CONCERT. 
On Wednesday evening, Signor Della Torre 


room, which was well attended. Mad. Pasta 
sang ‘ /1 mio braccio,’ in exquisite style. The 
guitar-playing of young Regondi (of whom we 
lately spoke,) formed one of the attractions of 
the evening. Mozart’s ‘ Giovanetto,’ was sung 
by Mad. Raimbach and Sig. Torre, with great 
applause, and was loudly encored. 
———————EEE 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

For Glorious Freedom! A National Song. The 
words by ‘I’. H[. Stirling, Esq. ‘The Music by 
Charles Walther. Mori & Lavenu. 

Tue words of this song would disgrace a school- 
boy; and all that we can say of the music is, that 
it does not disgrace the words. It is stated on 
the title-page that Mr. Braham sings it with 
enthusiastic applause. We havea great opinion 
of Mr. Braham’s talents, but if this can be 
proved, we shall think higher of him than ever. 

“ I'm the Merry Little Drummer.” Sung by Miss 
Poole in the ‘ Legion of Honour.’ Composed 
and published by Alexander Lee. 

WE cannot say that there is a word too little in 

the title of this song, for there is, in fact, a 

“little” teo much. Why “the merry Jittle 

drummer,” Mr. Publisher? The opening words 

are—- 
I’m the merry drummer 
ho winter and summer— 

but no matter :—they are nice little words, set to 

nice little music, and nicely sung by a nice little 

girl. Upon Caleb Quotem’s principle, of “ many 
small articles making up a sum,” we hope that 
all these little causes will conduce to a great sale. 


The Stranger’s Bride. A Ballad. Written and 
Composed by George Linley, Esq. Duff. 

A very poor concern. The words are a bad se- 

cond edition of Mr. Haynes Bayly’s ‘ We met:’ 

and the music will never reach a second edition 

of any sort. 





Nos. 20 and 24, Select French Songs: arranged 
with an Accompaniment for the Guitar, by the 
most favourite Composers for that Instru- 
ment; and selected, edited, and published by 
Henry Lea, professor of the Guitar. 

Tuese two numbers present excellent adapta- 

tions of the popular French songs, ‘ La Marseil- 

laise,’ and ‘ La Parisienne,’ by Meissonnier, the 
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author of the very admired song, ‘ Le Petit Tam- 
bour.’ They are well arranged, and clearly 
engraved, with all the words. 





THEATRICALS 


ENGLISH OPERA-—-ADELPHI. 


A very successful one-act operetta was brought 
out at this house on Saturday last, called ‘ ‘The 
Old Regimentals.’ The foundation of it is 
taken from an anecdote concerning Charles 
Amadeus, Grand Duke of Baden, related in the 
Universal History. It is written by Mr. Ber- 
nard; and, while it exhibits dramatic skill and 
power of a superior order, it is deficient only in 
that tact which more experience will, no doubt, 
supply. So great is this deficiency, that we had 
heard a full quarter of the piece before we had 
a guess what it could be about; the audience 
were getting impatient, and we began to fear 
that condemnation would precede disclosure. 
At length, however, the author’s good choice 
of materials began tu tell upon us—interest was 
awakened, and, it is but justice to add, that from 
that moment it scarcely ever flagged. ‘The in- 
terest turns upon the reformation of the reiguing 
Duke, Charles Amadeus, who is a somewhat un- 
worthy son of his patriotic father, the old Duke 
John. Instigated, principally, by a roguish 
Italian secretary, the Chevalier Dandoli, Charles 
Amadeus has plunged into riot and dissipation, 
and become highly unpopular among his sub- 
jects. Among other matters, he has detained, 
and endeavoured to seduce, a young girl named 
Eva, who is the daugiiter of an old officer formerly 
in his father’s service, and who has come to the 
palace in the hope of disposing advantageously 
of some work. She repulses him, and escapes. 
Arising of his discontented subjects ensues. To 
avoid them he rushes from the palace—is pur- 
sued, by them as he thinks, but, in truth, by 
Dandoli, with some hired ruffians, whose object 
now is to assassinate him. The Duke takes 
refuge in the cottage of Michael Braunbach, Eva's 
father ; being cloaked up, and passing for one 
of his own suite, Michael does not recognize 
him, but promises him shelter and protection. 
In a conversation which ensues, the Duke dis- 
covers that he is under the roof of Eva's father : 
his confusion is increased by her return, and by 
her relating to her father his forcible attempts 
to detain her. Braunbach, enraged, takes hold of 
the supposed courtier, and calls on him todefend 
the conduct of his master: the cloak falls off, 
and his dress discloses who he is: Braunbach 
draws his sword, and is about to kill him, but 
is deterred by the intervention of Eva, and by 
the knocking at the door of the Duke’s pur- 
suers. We have forgotten to mention that, at 
our first introduction to Braunbach, we find him 
at his daily occupation of cleaning and apos- 
trophizing a suit of regimentals, which were 
formerly worn by his beloved master, the good 
Duke John, and which have been given to him, 
at his own request, as the only recompense he 
would take for services performed at his master’s 
side in the field of battle. Braunbach is a sort 
of Major Dalgetty and he is constantly talk- 
ing of ‘‘ Duke John,” as the other talks of the 
“Lion of the North.” Ina moment, Braun- 
bach's generosity gets the better of his anger, 
and seeing nothing but that his prince is in 
danger, he forces him into an inner room, gives 
him his father’s clothes to disguise himself in, 
and instructs him how to escape by a secret 
passage, accompanying his instructions with 
a blunt and homely, but natural and touching 
injunction, “ not to forget to return the clothes 
when he has done with them.” oa has, in the 
mean time, left the cottage, and alarmed the 
Duke's guards. Dandoli and his ruffians are 
then admitted, and are quickly followed by the 
guard. Fearful of being detected, Dandoli saves 


| himself for the moment, by accusing Braunbach 
| of an intention to murder the Duke. No ex- 
| planation avails, and the old soldier is hurried 
| away totrial. At this trial, Dr. Abel Muzz, a 
sort of silly drunken chamberlain, presides, and 
Braunbach is about to be condemned, when 
shouts are heard without, and a report is brought 
that the old Duke John is to be seen walking 
the streets, dressed “in his habit as he lived.” 
This, of course, is Charles Amadeus, who arrives 
in time to clear the innocent, punish the guilty, 
declare that with his own clothes he has cast off 
his indiscretions, and with his father’s, put on 
the latter’s virtues, and reward the gentle Eva 
with his hand. The part of Braunbach is well 
conceived, well written, and was admirably acted 
by Mr. Bartley. Mr. Perkins played the Duke 
with excellent sense, and much spirit and feel- 
ing. Miss H. Cawse was interesting, though a 
little out of her natural element, in Eva; and 
John Reeve wasas circular and as rich as a rum 
puncheon in Abel Muzz. The part, however, 
is a poor one ; and the management of the first 
part of the trial scene, by the author, is unna- 
tural and undramatic. The defect of the piece 
is, as we said before, a want of tact and expe- 
rience, which has caused him to fail in properly 
introducing us to the characters and the plot. 
It is like the symphony of one song played be- 
fore the air of another of an opposite character. 
All this, however, is forgotten as the piece pro- 
ceeds, and, upon the whole, it well deserved the 
hearty applause it received. 





HAYMARKET THEATRE, 


Mrs. Gore’s comedy, of the ‘School for 
Coquettes,’ which we slightly noticed last week, 
continues to be acted with considerable appro- 
bation, and is said to be attractive. It is cer- 
tainly, though not free from defects, a very 
meritorious production ; and, being written by a 
lady, we are glad that, in speaking of it, justice 
and inclination go hand in hand. The plot is 
good, as far as it goes; but there is ome ma- 
terial enough for five acts ; and the consequence 
is, that we have infinitely too much conversation. 
The dialogue is written in a lively and spirited 
strain, though it savours more of the novelist 
than the dramatist :—still, with the exception of 
a few poor jokes, which (jokes, we mean, not 
poor ones) are evidently not the authoress’s 
forte, there is an air of refinement and good- 
breeding pervading the whole of it which is ex- 
tremely comfortable and satisfactory. The pro- 
fessed object is to teach wives to avoid even the 
most innocent coquetry, by showing them, that 
circumstances may easily arise out of it to give 
seemingly sufficient grounds for suspicions of a 
much more disagreeable nature. 

The Lady Honoria Howard is married to a 
prosy politician, who neglects her, too much as 
she thinks, for his public duties. To revenge 
herself on him, and to arouse him into a lover 
of a more lively order, she commences systematic 
coquetry, and fixes, for her chief partner, on her 
cousin Frederick Lumley, who has just returned 
from his travels, and is secretly married to a 
young English girl, with whom he has eloped 
from a convent in Italy. Lady Honoria alone is 
in his confidence ; for he is yet afraid to disclose 
the truth to his father, General Lumley, or his 
uncle Lord Marston, whois the General's brother 
and Lady Honoria’s father. A young governess 
is expected in Lord Marston’s family from 
Scotland, and Lady Honoria avails herself of this 
to get her cousin’s wife under the same roof 
with her, by introducing her as the governess in 
question. Ludy Honoria’s attempts to rouse her 
husband's jealousy are a little too successful; 
and suspicions arise in his mind, which are con- 
tinually heightened by the mystery which seems 
to subsist between her and Frederick Lumley, 





and by Frederick’s frequent visits to her private 
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suite of apartments, whither he, of course, goes 
only to see his own wife. Mr. Howard commu- 
nicates his suspicions to Lord Marston and Ge- 
neral Lumley: his lordship indignantly repels 
the accusations against his child; but the three 
commence a system of watching, and are at 
length cenvinced of their truth. Matters for a 
time look black, but all is ultimately cleared up; 
and Amelia, the wife of Frederick, is discovered 
to be a long-lost second daughter of Lord Mars- 
ton’s, and, of course, Lady Honoria’s sister. Lord 
Marston, it appears, had parted from his wife 
many years before, because she too was a co- 
quette ; and having, on their separation, gone 
abroad, she shortly after died, leaving this child, 
ef whom no previous information could be ob- 
tained. 

There is a feeble underplot, which we have 
not room to detail, and several other characters 
which we cannot notice at length. These are 
chiefly employed in the conversations, of which 
the four first acts are mainly composed, for we 
have to wait until nearly the end of the fourth 
before we come to even an attempt at a situa- 
tion. They consist of Lady Hampton, a prim 
savage of high life, correctly personated by Mrs. 
Glover, with an eye, or rather both eyes, to a 
good provision for her simpleton daughter Caro- 
line (Miss Scott)—Miss Starchwell, the daugh- 
ter’s governess, a seemingly severe prude, but 
behind her affected sedateness an intriguing 
rogue, acted to the life by Mrs. Tayleure— 
Lisette, a French chambermaid, badly translated 
by Mrs. T. Hill—JZord Polter, an exquisite, 
performed with an identification of character 
creditable in the highest degree to Mr. Brindal 
(whose name, as we are paying hima well-merited 
compliment, will not, we hope, be misprinted, as 
it was the last time we mentioned him)—Colonel 
Donnelly, an officer, so poorly represented by 
Mr. Bartlett that, but for a duel, his presence 
could not have been required for a second—Fitz 
Albyn, a bad Irishman of a bad sort, with a bad 
brogue, poorly written, and worse acted by Mr. 
Coveney, who, nevertheless, when he is not 
pushed out of his line, does some things ex- 
tremely well—Marron, a French valet, so well 
done by Mr. Newcombe, that we shall be obliged 
by his giving Mrs. T. Hill a few lessons—Latitat, 
a part of three lines, put upon Mr. J. Cooper, 
and Ralph, a Yorkshire porter at Lord Marston's, 
cleverly acted, but with a dialect anything but 
Yorkshire, by Mr. Webster. To return to the 
principals, we were delighted to observe a mark- 
ed increase of repose about Miss Taylor; she 
acted more with her face and less with her hands. 
This is what English actresses want to learn of 
the French, and it is almost all that this clever 
young lady is deficient in. Miss Sidney went 
through Amelia interestingly and prettily enough, 
but she has not much turn for sentiment. Mr. 
Farren, admirable in everything, was perfect in 
General Lumley—a sort of Sir Anthony not quite 
so Absolute. Mr. H. Wallack was as prosy and 
sententious as the character demanded in Mr. 
Howard ; Mr. Vining was easy, gay, and natural 
in Frederick ; and Mr. Cooper was stately, and, 
where it was required, impressive in Lord Mar- 
ston, a nobleman of the Lord Townley school ; 
but, as to dressing a prime minister of the pre- 
sent day, we suspect if Mr. Cooper will manage 
to get a sight of Earl Grey, that he will not find 
him in a single-breasted black velvet coat, black 
velvet breeches, and a white satin waistcoat, 
embroidered with flowers. So neither, by the 
bye, will Mr. Farren meet a general officer in 
our sérvice, walking about town with medals 
and orders adorning the outside of his surtout 
coat. It is so-seldom that this last gentleman 
offers us anything to peck at, that the present 
occasion is nuts to a critic. 


——_$ a 





MISCELLANEA 

The late Royal Academician, Jackson.—We 
wish to draw the attention of all lovers of art, 
and all friends of the deceased artist, to a very 
fine and finished whole-length picture of a Dutch 
girl, now to be seen at Messrs. Molteno & 
Graves’ in Pall-Mall. It is too well known, that 
the family of Mr. Jackson are left wholly unpro- 
vided for ; and this single picture is all the pro- 
perty of his eldest daughter, the child of a former 
marriage; her friends have therefore deter- 
mined, rather than run the hazard of a sale, to 
dispose of it by a raffle, among 150 subscribers, 
at a guinea each. There are, no doubt, many 
who will desire to enrol their names from higher 
motives than the hope and chance of possessing 
the picture—but by those to whom the artist 
was not known, but who delighted in his genius, 
this chance of possessing a work of great beauty 
should not be lost—the subscription-list is al- 
ready half filled, and those who are anxious on 
the subject, should not lose a moment in putting 
down their names. 

Winding of Rivers.—The Moselle, between 
Berncastle and Roarn, after a course of seventeen 
miles returns to within five hundred yards of the 
point whence it started. The Wye, between 
Hereford and Chepstow, is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable in this respect in England. 

An acquaintance of Sheridan’s, being anxious 
to obtain some information from him, commenced 
his speech with the following common-place : 
“ Now, Mr. Sheridan, I’m about to ask a ve 
impertinent question.” —“ Don’t ask it then!” 
was Sheridan’s reply. 

A society has lately been formed in Paris for 
the protection of the rights of the working classes, 
styled, Les Amis du Peuple: they have com- 
menced publishing a sort of journal ; the first liv- 
raison appeared on the first of this month—but 
its republican doctrines have attracted the atten- 
tion of government, and the result is, that the 
work has been seized. Universal suffrage is the 
panacea these political doctors prescribe for /es 
maladies du peuple. 

A comedy, in verse, entitled ‘La Crainte de 
l’ Opinion,’ has been brought out with success at 
the Théatre Frangais. It is said to be the first 
production of the author, M. Barraut; and as 
that gentleman, since writing the work, has be- 
come an eminent teacher of the new religion, the 
doctrine of St. Simon, it is likely to be his /ast ; 
as the theatrical career is deemed incompatible 
with the mission he has undertaken. 

A society of respectable citizens in the Canton 
of Zurich is said to have entered into a compact 
not to uncover the head in the presence of men, 
whether kings or not—in order to abolish a cus- 
tom humiliating in itself, and which has become 
still more so by abuse. 

Cultivation of the Tea Plant.—The Chinese 
green tea plant (camellia viridis) has been suc- 
cessfully planted by Mr. Rootsey, of Bristol, in a 
part of Breconshire, near the source of the Usk, 
about 1000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
higher than the limits of the native woods, con- 
sisting of alder and birch. It endured the winter, 
and was not affected by the frost of the 7th of 
May; and it has now made several vigorous 
shoots.— Times. 
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Astr i Zl Obser ti 

Moon in apogeum on Wed. at 7h. a.m. 

Venus’s geocen. long. on Wed. 12° 22’ in Leo. 

Mars’s -- = 18° 36’ in ditto. 

Sun’s _ “= 26° 57’ in Cancer. 

Length of day on Wed. 15h. 56m.; decreased, 28m. 
No night. 

Sun’s horary motion on Wed. 2’ 23’. Logarithmic 
number of distance, .006933. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Thanks to L., R.G., J. F. P. 

To — — B. many thanks: we have always corners 
for such contributions. 

We are deeply sensible of the kindness of F.S.A., 
> =k a numberless other known and unknown 
riends. e were aware that the proposed change 
was hazarding a great deal; but it was neither hastily 
nor unadvisedly determined on. Many months ago 
council was held on the subject, and preparations 
made. Ifthe readers of Literary Papers be so limited 
as they imagine, who were the thirty thousand pur- 
chasers of the early volumes of the Family Library ?— 
who the fourteen thousand purchasers of the Lives of 
the Painters, a subject limited in its interest to the 

ighest and most refined class of informed minds? 

Stull we are grateful to them. It will be gratifying 
to them to hear, that all the opinions of the best-in 
formed men of business are decidedly with us, and we 
receive the most encouraging reports from all parts 
of the country, and zealous promises of support. If 
every friend will but exert himself in his own circle; 
there can be no doubt of a triumphant success. Of 
course we shall give greater publicity to the change. 
Our whole attention has been hitherto directed to re- 
mote districts: we are now approaching London ; and 
friends may be assured that before the 6th of August, it 

all be heard of far and wide. Let them, however, 
be stirring. 

The Editor of the Times has summed up in the great 
cause, The writer of the ‘ Memoir of Sebastian Cabot’ 
v. the Athenzum, in these words: ““ We see no reason 
why we should take any part in this controversy, which 
concerns, after all, a point of very minor importance, 
and which, at Jeaston the side of the reviewer, appears 
to be carried on with an unnecessary degree of warmth.” 
We are sensible of the editor’s kindness in taking the 
trouble to read the controversy ; and, by declaring the 
point in dispute one of minor importance, he has de- 
cided all that we desired. 


To a civil objection we reply civilly. Thus Dr. 
Johnson observes on a passage in our review of his 
* Change of Air,’ &c. :— 

“1 am made to say, that mere travelling in Italy 
lays the foundatian of chronic maladies that render 
life miserable for years. Surely this is a very forced 
interpretation of the following, ‘That people in health 
may wander through Italy, in safety, at all periods 
between September and June, I can have no doubt.’” 

- 265. 

° Now, we did not interpret this passage at all: our 
opinion was the impression left on the mind from his 
whole argument; but the actual passage in our recol 
lection, as will be apparent enough, preceded the one 
quoted, and is as follows : 

“ The English traveller or sojourner in Italy knows 
little, if anything, respecting these slow and marked 
underminings of his health, and thinks, if he escape the 
malaria fever of July and August, he has nothing more 
to dread, but “— to enjoy, throughout the year. 
Fatal mistake! The foundation of chronic maladies, 
that render life miserable for years, is every summer 
laid in by hundreds of our coun! en, who wander 
about beneath the azure skies of Italy.” p. 125. 

As to the small type in which the work is printed, 
the Doctor says, that he has by that means compressed 
into one moderate volume what in modern letter-press 
would occupy three—this is true enough, and greatly 
to the benefit of the purchaser, who will have one of the 
cheapest books lately published: but what we objected 
to was the change of type; adopted, perhaps, to illus- 


, trate the title, Change of Air. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Sir,—While [I was laughing over your review of 
‘ Paris and London,’ and when f had just read that “ the 
hero: has achild sworn to him, on the strength of having 
saluted a chambermaid ; and that much astonishment 
or satire is expressed at the state of English law, that 
could exact < forty pounds for a kiss,’”’ 1 saw a little 
crumpled up paper on the floor, and on opening it read, 
in a delicate hand, what must, I think, have been the 
outpouring of the spirit and agony of the author on 
tha ion : 











wee [macnn [Papeoel®™= | Winds, | Weather 

Th. 14) 71 56 | 29.48 S.E. Rain. 

- 15| 74 56 y ae S.W. Ditto. 

Sat. 16) 69 56 tat. 8. Ditto. : 
Sun. 17| 73 55 | 29.68 |N W.toW.|Shrs. p.m. Four guine 
Mon. 18/75 55 | 29.74 |S W.toW.| Cloudy. 

Tues. 19} 73 58 | Stat. | w. Ditto. 

Wed. 20} 69 59 | 29.60 S.W. Ditto. 








Prevailing Clouds.—Cunoulus, Cirrostratus, Nimbus. 

Nights for the greater part fair, mornings for the 
greater part rainy. 

Mean temperature of the week, 64.5°. 





it — 
“ What! forty pounds—unfeeling men !— 
For asmall child, not weighing ten / 
, Mr. Overseer, 
Per pound, for child’s flesh, is too dear ; 
And if such payment you require, 
It will make me a wretched Sire (sigher ).” 
I presume the writer was a foreigner, and not quite 
certain of the spelling of the last word. 


Yours, r 
AN ENGLISHMAN, AND NO SaTIRIs7. 
Literary Union. 
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Athenzum Avbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


Just subscribed.—Bulow’s Histoire des Cam es 
de Hohenlinden et de Marengo, 8vo. 5s.—M on 
Ecclesiastical ishments, Svo. 5s. 6¢d.—Daily Com- 
munings, cloth, 2s.; roan tuck, 2s. 6d.; silk, 2s. 6d.— 
Pietas Privata, cloth, 2s. ; morocco, 3s.6d.—The Dutch- 
man’s Fireside, 12. 1s.—Beechey’s Voyage to the Pa- 
cific, 2nd edit. 2 vols. with twelve plates, Svo. 1/. 18s. 
—The Anabasis of Xenophon, by fessor Long, 12mo. 
5s.—Eight Introductory Lectures delivered in the 
University of ion Lessons, 1829-30-31, 9s.—De La 
Bechi’s Manual of Geology, 1 vol. fc. 8vo. wood-cuts, 
18s.—Booth’s Principles of English Composition, 12mo. 
7s.6d.—Past and Present Times, by a Lady, 5s. 6d.— 
Czsar’s Commentaries, with English Notes,{by KE. H. 
Barker, Esq., 6s. 6d.—A Synopsis of Architecture, by 
W. A. Smith, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 6d.—Hall’s (Rev. Robert) 
Works, by Dr. G » Vol. 1, Svo: 12s. ; large paper, 
11.—Jacob on the Precious Metals, 2 vols. 8vo. 1Z. 4s. 
—Boys’s Captivity and Adventures in France and 
Flanders, 2nd edit. 8s.—Medico-Chirurgical Transac- 
tions, Vol 16.—Sandford’s Woman in her Social and 

ic Character, 12mo. 6s.—Shakspeare’s Dramatic 
Works, diamond edit. 16s.—Stories for Young Children, 
by Mr. Muncet, 18mo. 2s.— Weiss’s Inventions and Im- 
pr ts in Surgical Instruments, 8vo. 16s.—Ser- 
mons. D 1 and Practical, by the Rev. Thomas 
Dale, M.A., 10s. 6d.—Facts on the Punishment of 








HE LONDON ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, 
ESTABLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720, 
SUBMIT TO THE PUBLIC 
A NEW PLAN FOR LIFE ASSURANCES 


Offering the following advantages to persons a: d for 
a the whole term of life:— ease 
Abatements of Premium without Liability of Partnership, ample 
Security for the Payment of Losses, and Exemption 
from Charges of Management. 


OUTLINE OF THE PLAN. 

The Premiums received annually, are to be accumulated by 
the Directors of the Corporation to meet Losses, &c. 

At the expiration of the year 1836, and of every subsequent 
year, a valuation of all Policies is to be made, according to certain 
defined ope oe 

One-fifth of the surplus of the accumulated fund is to be t!.en 
appropriated as follows, viz. Two-thirds to the Assured who shal! 
have paid full five years Premiums, to be allowed in abatement 
of their Premiums for the next year, and the remaining third to 
the Corporation, 

‘o charge to be made for Rent, Salaries to Directors, or other 
usual charges of management, 

The Policies being under the Seal of the Corporation, the 
Assured will possess the most perfect means of claiming Losses, 
the payment of which will be secured, not only by the accumu- 
lating fund, but also by the Copied ot the Corporation, 

All Policies effected on or before the ist of Teouery, 1832, will 
be entitled to the first abate: . . 


Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained at the 
Ottice, No. 19, BIRCHIN-LANE, CORNHILL, where attendance 
is given daily from Ten till Four o’Clock. 

JOHN LAURENCE, Sec. 





Death in the Metropolis, by W. E, Gibbon Wakefield, 
Svo. 6s. 6d. 

Undine. Eine Erzahlung von Friedrich, Baron de la 
Motte Fouqué. Price 4s. 

Die Deutschen Kleinstidter. Ein Lustspiel in 4 Auf- 
zugen, von Aug. v. Kotzebue. Price 3s. 

x Vierundzwanzigste Februar. Eine ‘Tragodie in 

Einem Akte, von Zacharias Werner. Price 3s. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


AKER and MACQUEEN’S CONCEN- 
TRATED SOLUTIONS of the CHLORIDES of SODA 
and LIME, warranted always of uniform strength, and p 
strictly according to the formula of the Discoverer, M. Lasar- 
RAQUE, Of Paris, to whom mankind is indebted for the discovery 
of an nt most extensive in its application, and little short of 
miraculous in its effects. 

Without taking up the time of the public by printing nonsense 
about labels and wrappers, where noexclusive right exists, Baker 
and Macqueen are content to pledge themselves that the genuine 
articles will be found inside their bottles, they having deter- 
mined to adhere pertinaciously to the directions which M. 
Labarraque has given. 





THE PRINCIPAL PROPERTIES OF THE CHLORIDES ARF, 


To prevent Infection from Small-pox, Measles, Cholera Morbus, 
Searletand Typhus Fever, &ec. 

To keep Meat, Fish, and Game sweet in the hottest weather, and 
to restore them when tainted. 

To purify bad or dirty Water. 

To disinfect Sick Chambers and all crowded Places. 

To destroy Garden Lusects, 

To remove Stains from Linens. 

To correct all offensive Odours, from whatever cause arising ; 
&e. &e. &e. 

May be had of all Wholesale Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Venders; and sold retail by all — Chemists, Grocers, 
Oilmen, &c, In Quart Bottles—Lime, 2s.; Soda, 2s. Gd.; ac- 
companied by full directions for use in all cases. 

201, STRAND. 





A NEW LIGHT, 
ONES’S PATENT PROMETHEANS, for 


producing instant Light, without the aid of a Bottle or any 
apparatus, and, unlike any other fire-box, of whatever descrip- 
tion, there is no possibility of their getting out of repair in any 
climate.. This is the most simple and best mode of producing 
Light ever invented. No bed-room, drawing-room, or counting- 
se should be without them; for cigar smokers they are un- 
ee: on coach, horseback, or sea, in any current of air, they 
sill retain their fire, and emit, on being burnt, a fragrant perfame ; 
are perfectly innocent and free from danger. 
JONES’S LUCIFERS, OR CHLORATE 
MATCHES. 
This is a very simple and cheap mode of producing instan) 
Light, simply by drawing the Match through Band Paper, and 
never impale by keeping. 1s. per Box. May be had of all 
respectable Chemists, Tobacconists, &c. throughout the Kingdom. 
—As these Matches are now imperfectly imitated by an un- 
principled fellow, to prevent disappointment please to observe 
that others are now substituted without the name and address, 
S. Jones, Light House, 201, Strand.’—The following inventions 
and improvements by S. Jones, are sold wholesale and retail :— 
8. JONES’S NEW PHILOSOPHICAL PASTILE, 
For perfuming and disinfecting dining, drawing, and bed rooms ; 
the most simple and elegant Pastile ever invented, for lar; 
parties or crowded apartments. They will be foifhd to emit the 
most fragrant perfume that can be imagined. They burn with 
any kind of spirituous perfume, such as Eau de Cologne, Lavender 
Water, &c., which may be varied at pleasure. The expense of 
burning is not One Penny per Hour. 


*. §, JONES’S ETNAS, 
for boiling half a pint of water in three minutes. 


a BACHELOR’S DISPATCH, 

my | equate of water, and cooking a steak, chop, or eggs, 
PERIPURIST CONJURORS, and every description of PORT- 
ABLE KITCHENS, for ships,’ boats, sesy and water parties, 
rom 10s. Ce ae ey ye FS to twenty — 
a ins wil it to r interest to visit the 
LIGHT HOUSE, 201,STKAND.—-N.B. The New Kitchen is kept 

going on Tuesdays and Fridays, from one to three o’clock. 











7 Literature, Fine Arts, &c. 


This day is published, in 3 vols. post vo. 11. 8s. 6d. boards, 
ATHERTON ; a Tale of the last Century. 


By the Author of * Rank and Talent.’ 

** Atherton is a tale of common life, and is certainly one of the 
best of its class.” —Atheneum, May 21. 

“* These volumes will be perused with avidity.”’—Atias, May 22. 
oe volumes evince considerable talent.”—~—Lit. Gazette, 

ay 21. 

London: Published by W. SIMPKIN and R. MARSHALL, 
Stationers’-hall-court. 





Just published, illustrated with several Engravings, 5s. bound and 
lettered, 


HE LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
CLASS-BOOK. 
By the Rev. J. PLATTS. 
2nd edition, improved. 

This work contains lar descriptions of the most interesting 
and useful objects of science, written in plain and familiar lan- 
guage. The design of the compiler has been to collect a series 
of reading lessons which should combine both information and 
amusement, and which. should awaken the attention of youth to 
the study of the natural sciences, by the detail of such facts as 
are most likely to arrest attention and stimulate inquiry. The 
lessons at the end of the volume consist of a series of reflections 
on the works of creation, collected from the best modern writers; 
the sublime truths of Naturai Theology being thus appropriately 
subjoined to the description of the Universe, lead the youthful 
mind, by an easy process, from the contemplation of the material 
world to reverence and admirati of the allwise and all- 
powerful Author of its existence. 


, Printed for WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria- 
jane, 





Also, new editions of 
Pinnock’s Juvenile Reader, Is. 6d. 
Explanatory English Reader, 4s. 6d. 
Introduction to the English Reader, 


3s. 
History of the Bible, 3s. 
Children’s Preceptor, 2s. 
Duncan’s English Expositor, 1s. 6d. 














SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Messrs. BALDWIN and CRADOCK have just published, under 
the Superintendence of the Society, 

ON COMMERCE, Part I., being No. 102 

of the Series. 
The History of the Church. Part 8. 
Michael Angelo. Part 1. 
Study of the Mathematics. 
Chemistry. Part 4. 
History of Rome. Part 3. 
Of the Farmer’s Series ‘The Horse.’ Now 
complete and neatly bound, price &s..6d.; also just published 
No. I. On PLANTING, being No. 19 of this Series. 
Select Farms. No. 3. 
Maps. Part 14. Plain 1s., coloured 1s. 6d. 
Six Maps of the Stars; in one number, 
price 3s. plain, or 6s. coloured. 2 
Outline Maps of Select Portions of the Globe, 
to be filled up by Geographical Students, in occasional numbers, 
Price 1s. 6d., containing Six Maps. 
The following subjects are complete, and are each neatly done 
upin canvas and lettered. _ 
The History of Greece, in 9 Numbers, price 5s. 
Geometry, in 9 Numbers, price 5s. 
Natural Philosophy, including the Preliminary 
reatise, vol. 1, in 15 numbers, price 8s. 2 
The Preliminary Treatise, with numerous 
fine ap eb in foolscap 8vo., beautifully printed, price 5s. 
neatly done up and lettered. 
tyt Subscribers are respectfully informed that Titles, Indexes, 
&c. for a Second Volume of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, and a 
Volume of BIOGRAPHY, may be expected shortly, atid then 
between 60 and 70 Numbers of the whole Series will be gathered 
iato volumes, and ready for binding. 


Part 2. 





This day is published, in one vol. foolscap, price 5s. 6d. in cloth 
boards. 


AST and PRESENT TIMES. 
By a LADY. 


Printed for T. CADELL, Strand; and W. BLACKWOOD, 
Edinburgh. 





A NEW SCHOOL-BOOK FOR READING CLASSES. 
Just published, in a handsome 12mo. volume, price 5s. bound in 
purple and lettered, 
HE SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY ; or, Selec- 
tions for Reading and Recitation in Prose and Verse. 
By J. H. BRANSBY, 
“See, | have culled the flowers that promised best.” 
Byron. 
Dedicated to Dr. Butler, of Shrewsbury. 

*,* This very superior School Reader contains more beautifal 
passages from the great Authors of English Literature, than any 
volume hitherto published ; and what must be of it value to 
schools, the Pieces are not those usually found in all School 
Speakers. 

Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster-row. 





MR. GUY’S POPULAR SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
In royal 18mo. with7 useful Maps, the 12th edition, price only 3s. 
bound in red 


in , 
1. UY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, ona 
new and easy Plan. 
Pe JOSEPH GUY, 
Late of the Military College, Great Marlow. 

14+ A KEY to the Problems, price is. 6d.; and the Maps done 
up separately, printed on royal drawing-paper, and coloured, 
price 2s. 

2. Guy’s General School Question- Book, in 
Ancient and Modern Histor. Biography Geography, Astronomy, 
and all other Subjects tend to en arge the Boundaries of Ju 
venile Knowledge. 3rd edition, in a thick volume, 12mo. hand- 
somely printed, price 4s. 6d. bound and lettered. 

14+ No echool-book of late years has had the success that this 
very useful manual has experienced since its first publication ; 
before its appearance a scholar had many massy volumes to wade 
through, to gather the information this small volume so agreeably 
communicates, 

3. Guy’s Chart of General History, a Com- 
panion to the above, on a large sheet, coloured. Sth edition, 
price 7s.; on rollers, 10s. 6d. 

4. Guy’s Elements of Astronomy, familiarly 
explaining the general Phenomena of the Heavenly Bodies, &c, 
4th edition, with 18 fine Copperplates, price 5s. bound, 

t4t This handsome school-book is formed on the same attrac- 
tive plan as the School Geograph 

5. Guy's Pocket Cyclopedia. The 9th edit. 
enlarged and extensively improved, with the addition of numerous 
appropriate Cuts, in a handsome thick volume, t2mo. price 
10s. 6d. boards. 

6. Guy’s New British Primer. 
in a neat half-binding, price only Gd. 


7. Guy’s British Spelling-Book. The 33rd 


edition, with fine Frontispiece, and many Cuts. Price 1s.6d. bound. 


8. Guy’s New British Expositor; or, Com- 
panion to the above: containing an Alphabetical Collection of 
the most useful, usual, and proper Words in the English Lan 
guage; calculated for the use of Schools and Families. A new 
edition, price 1s. 6d. neatly bound. 

+4t This indispensable school-book answers all the useful pur: 

of an explanatory dictionary, and the fine taste of the au- 

thor in the choice of the words introduced, has given it a preference 
over all similar publications. 

9. Guy’s New British Reader; a Sequel to 
ee Speting Bonk, with 17 Wood-cuts. 6th edition, price 3s. 6d. 

und, 


10. Guy’s School Cyphering-Book, 4to. 7th 

edition, price 3s. 6d. half-bound.—KEY to ditto, 6d. 

tit The eo used in the printing of this edition are much 
larger and bolder than those in former impressions, and the 
paper is the finest large post writing-paper. 

11. Guy’s Tutor’s Assistant; or,.Complete 
Scholar’s Arthmetic. 7th edition, price only 2s. bound and 
lettered. 

12. A Key to the Arithmetic, with Solutions 
of the Questions given at length, and in the most approved nee 


Form of Working, with nw 
Price 4s. 6d, bound in blue, and lettered. 


London : Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster- 
row. 
Where are also published, the following esteemed Works, by 
Joseru Guy, Jun., Member of the University of Oxford :— 
1. Guy’s English School Grammar ; in which 
ractical Lilustration is, in every Step, blended with Theory, by 
ules, Examples, and Exercises. The 7th edition, demy i8mo. 
1s. 6d. bound in red. ‘ 
2. New Exercises in English Syntax ; in- 
tended to succeed those usually found in English G 
furnish the Senior Scholars in Ladies’ a ’« Sc 
with additional Rules and Examples, to complete their Know- 
ledge of Syntax. Demy 18mo. 1s. 6d. bound in green, 


3. Guy’s New Exercises in Orthography. 





New edition, 





rammars, and_ 
nd tlemen’s Schools * 


5th edition, with the Addition of an Expositor. 18mo. price is. 
bound. 


und. 
4. A Key to Guy’s English School Grammar 
and New Exercises in Orthography. In 1 vol. price 3s. bound. 


5. Guy’s Outlines to Walker’s Themes and. 


Essays, price 1s. sewed. 


6. Guy’s New Arithmetical Plan’; or, an im-' 


proved Method of Teaching the First Four Rules. To which a 
complete Set of Tables is now added. The 4th edition, printed 
on jan enlarged type, and much improved, price 1s. -bound. 
—A KEY, price Is. 

7. Guy’s School Epitome of British Geo- 
graphy, price 1s. sewed. 











THE ATHEN: cUM. 





JENNINGS’S FAKIS, COMPLETED. 
“This day is published, Number 51, containing Titles and Contents 
t the two ‘volumes, 
ARIS and its ENVIRONS DISPLAYED 
in a Series of Two Hundred Picturesque Views from Ori- 
ginal Drawings, taken ander the direction of A. Pugin, ra. 
the Engravings executed under the superintendence of Mr. 
Heath; with Topographical and Historical Descriptions, 
in 2 volumes, demy 4to. 
Subscribers are requested to complete their sets without delay. 
Numbers 1 to Si, each containing four Views, is.; India 
Qs. 


JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside. 





OSTELL’S GENERAL ATLAS, 
Ba, an peu of upwards of Fourteen Thousand Names. 


So ites, royal 4to., with coloured Outlines, 
be 18s. hal -bound, or, wih the Maps full lg 2s. 


STELL’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, in- 

¢luding Maps hy Canaan or Judea, Ancient Greece, and 

he Roman — ire. A New Edition, on an entirely new set of 

Plates, on an enlarged scale, and corrected from the 
and . a nage coer mg, Teer Soars. 

any additional 


*e* To this ion has heer 
charge, SCONSULLING INDEX, containing references loevery 
e laid down in the maps, with the latitude and longitude. 
he Index comprises upwards of Fourteen Thousand Names, 
which ip teaching ( besides other obvious uses) must auswer alnost 
every parpose of a Gazetteer. 
London: Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, 
N.B. The same work on imperial drawing-paper, full coloured, 
and handsomely hali-beund, for libraries, price 1. 7s. 





A LIST OF WORKS 
At Reduced Prices, 
ON SALE, BY M. A. NATTALI, 

24, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 

RITTON and PUGIN’S PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS of LONDON, with Historical and De- 

scriptive Accounts of each Edifice, b y% "Mesars. Gwilt, Papworsh, 
&c. One Hundred and Forty-four Plates in Outline, by 3. Le 
Keux, Roffe, &c. 
Two vols. 8vo. ete ap aces 
= vols. , Sepenees 10. |b 


«+02.12s, 6d. Published at 5/. 5s. 
re} 41. 4s. Od. Published at 6. as. 
Tho rah. rn India | paper, cloth, 71. 7s, 0d, Published at 142. 14s, 

2. Neale and Le’ Keux’s Views of the Col- 
legions and Parochial Churches. Ninery-stx PLates, with De- 
Two vols. royal 8vo. cloth,......... +22. 108. Publishedat 5/. 
Two vols. roy. 4to. Proofson India paper, si. Os. Published at 10/, 

3. Parkinson’s Organic Remains of a former 
o> 54 coloured Plates. 3 vols. 4to. cloth, 6/. 6s. Published 





4. Parkinson’ s Introduction to the Btndy of f 


Fossit Organic Remains. Crowy @vo, with 10 
+ RS Dr. Turton’s Bivalve Shells “British 
lands, system: 9h 
a aan nse a y prseuced —— hag Plates coloured by 
att’s Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, General 
ai to Britich one Foreign Literature. 4 vols. 4to. cloth, 6. 6s. 
+ bis. 


7. Dr. Dibdin’s Li i , 
ont ik ~- “ en's ibrary Companion. 1 vol 


8. Sir Wm. Dugdale’ s Life, Diary, and Cor- 


e. Edited Hamper, 2 Portraits and 
Rulograyhe,” Royal 410° cloths 1 rer Et, 8 2. 25 


A Catalogue of Five Thousand Books, gratis. 





in 2 vols. 18s. ; or large paper, 28s. in boards, 


MAJOR’S Edition of ROBINSON 
@ CRUSOE (uniform with Walton's Angier —_ ahem with 

‘ Poetical uction by BERNAR D MART hight: 
weniveadne. mith about 40 entirely new “Ym ty > “GEORGE 


“ One of tor Major’s beautiful works, and aptetied wie 8 
great number of wood. = Cratahank. "Wh = gps wy 


great feeling, by It 
toa every Scenery recommend i naa 
we nerd say nothi farther in praise of this edition.—It is 

entirely worthy of Ge acleginn- * —~Ligeras ry Gazette. 


Lendon : J. MAJOR, 50, Fleet-street ; ean be had of all 
b oth R, 50, y ota 





INTRODUCTORY BUOKS IN WRITING AND ARITHMETIC. 
Published by W ee eee, and Co. Ave Maria- 


N EASY GRAMMAR ‘of WRITING;; or, 


Permaniie the Formation in ae Parts. Part thé First, 
spoigins Rates for the oxme t any, Fusion of Words, 
Noses, Bie aecetpae Receipts, ne <4 _— 


First Set of Ex 
esate the Grammar, ae) 
erry’s Second Set of Ditto, ba. 


Fo Set of Ditto, 8d. 
an! oe Nesey ruled to correspond with 
. Pinnook’s ‘Printed Ci . 1; 


, se 


“Pinncek's Vis Saag ba No. di 
3 to ol bre annexed, for Late on 

Sear rinted Cipherin see pi, Ne. No. 3" 
q 


ee aed 
Key to 2 Cora ook, _ 1, 2, 








ROSCOE’S NOVELIST'S LIBRARY. 
On Saturday next, complete in 1 solime, 


ODERICK RAN-DOM; 
with Five Miustrations by Grornor CruixsHanx. Forming 
¢ Second Volume Of this admired Series of CLassicaL Novecs. 
Published for the Proprietors, by COCHRANE and Co., 11, 
Waterloo-piace. 





On the 28th instant, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. boards, 


H E c LUB-BO O K; 
consisting Ss ORIGINAL TALES, by the following Dis- 
tinguished Author 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM Feq. | G. P. ee JAMES, . 
HE c EADY |. cpu ea. 
LORD. aeraes "upvason | EES iE Powe , Esq. 
EITCH RITCHIE, Esq. &e. 
CONTENTS. 
Bertrand de iA Begs or, the Seaton’ Satie: By Allan Can- 


Siege of R! Be be the An-| _ nin 
thor of * Wichenien' -| The — r-Statkers : a Highland 
vw,” ke, Legend. By A. Picken 
Haddad Ben-Ahab; or,the Tra-| The Painter. By Johu Galt. 
veller. By the ‘Rathor of| The Laidlaws and the Sete. 
* Annals of the Parish.’ By the Ettrick She; 
The Gipsy. By oe ‘eed of | The Brida! of Borthwick. ‘hy the 
“The Lost Hei Author of ‘ Maunsie Waugh.’ 
Eisenbac h;-or, ty Adventures The Unguarded Hour, By John 
a Stranger: a Metropolitan) Gait, 
Story. By the Author of* The|The Cheatrie Packman. By 


Dominie’s Legacy.’ . 
be” one Whisper. By John| The Bogle o’ the Brae; a Quee 
Courting Story. By the eurick 
The Sleepless Women. By Wm.| Shepherd. 
Jerdan. The Hook of Life. By JobnGalt. 
Dramatic Scenes. By Lord Fran-| The Three Kearneys ; a Tale of 
cis Leveson Gower. the Dominic. By A. Picken. 
futtnhes by COCHRANE and PICKERSGILL, 11, Waterloo- 
place. 








Just published, Second Series, 
ALES oF A PHYSICIAN. 
By W. H. HARRISON 

Containing Cousin Tomkins, the Taitor—The Life of an Author 
—Remorse—The Sexton’s Daughter—The Old Maid—The 

Preacher—The Soidier’s Bride—The Mortgagee. 

One vol. small 8vo. price 7s, 6d. 

JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside. 


HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST, will contain, in aildition to Articles from 
several distinguished Writers, an Essuy from the Pen of ELIA, 
This delightful Author will also, in future, contribute a Series 
of Essaysto The Englishman, wuder the title ot ‘ Peter's Net.’ 
EDWARD MOXON, 64, New Bond-street. 








INTERESTING NEW WOKKS, 
In 2 vols. = 8ve. 


THe! DUTCHMAN'S FIRE-SIDE, 
Author of ‘ Letters from the South,’ ‘ The 
Bech Westemen’ i Some Bull in America,’ &&, 


PIN-M ONEY. 
By the Authoress of ‘ Manners of the Day.’ 3 vols. 


“ The authoress has an admirable acquaintance with the habite, 
the foibles, and the vices of tite society she has delineated. This 
is @ novel of extraordinary merit.”"—Morning Post, 


PHILIP AUGUSTUS; 
OR, THE BROTHERS IN ARMS. 
® By the Author of ‘ De Loge, Darnley,’ ‘ Riehelieu,’ &. 
“ The reign of be chiva}rogs and victorious moparch, it must 


be admitted, js happily chosen; it affords the most brill tant ma- 
terials for the novelist,” —Courier. 

Iv. 
JACQUELINE OF HOLLAND. 
By the Author of ‘ Hd Hei aieags of Bruges,’ * Highways gad 

yways, 
“ The story of the po which is one of intense interest, 
strongly resembles in many respects, that of Mary Queen of 


v. 
BOGLE CORBET; OR, THE EMIGRANTS. 
By John Galt, Esq. ye hye be jfate ot,” * Annals of the 
* It is impossib'e to do justice to a work which contains the 
PARIS AND LONDON. 
By the Author of ‘ Tite Castilian,’ ‘The Exquisites,’ &c. 3 vols, 


lington- 





_ Just published, in 18mo, with M 
INNOCK'S ‘GEOGRAPHY of the 


, Views, &c. Ss. bound and 


Prius arte PSOE. Us Qoestiee and ~ ware : in Five 
ete benkee iets corte oe ce 
state 


* May be bad, gratis, 





j 
records of a life so fuil of ~— experience.” —Lit. Gazette. - 


HENRY COLBURN and' RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bur-_ 


Printed for WITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co: Ave Maria , 


SUPERIOR WORKS FOR STUDY AND EDUCATION, 
Printed fot BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster-row. 


A GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
particularly adapted for Self-instruction, 
By J.J. P. LE BRETHON. 
8vo. A new edition, price 12s. 
A KEY to thé Exercises, price 8s. 


Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues, with numerous 
Cum, A new edition, in 6 volumes, i8mo. price 15s. 
The TUTOR’'S KEY, price 2s. 6d. 


A Discourse of the Objects, Advantages, and 
Picasures of Science. A new edition, in amet 8vo. illustrated 
with fine Efigravings. Prive Ss. canvas boards. 

The History of English Law, from the earliest 


Period to the present Time. By George Crabb, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple. 8vo. 16s. boards. 


English Synonymes Explained. By the Same. 
Sth edition, 8vo. price-21s. boards. 


Maps and Tables of Chronology and Gene- 

lustrative of the History of Europe. Selected and trans- 

bere roan Mopeieu Kock's ‘ Tableau des Revolatious de VEu- 

rope,’ for the Ose In 4to. price 8s. 6d. half- 
bound and Jettered. 


Sketches of the Domestic Manners and In- 
stitutions of the Romans. New edition, 12mo. 7s. boards. 


A History of the Roman Emperors. Orna- 
mented with Portraits and Maps, 12mo. 7s. boards. 


Essays on the Institutions, Government, and 
Manners of the States of Ancient Greece. By H. D. Hin, v.D. 
2nd edition, 12m. 7s. boards. 


The History 6f Greece, published under the 
Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Usefal Know- 

xe, with a Chronological ‘able and Index, in a very closely- 
printed 8vo. volume, price 5s. bound in cloth. 


The Antiquities of Greece; being an Account 
of the Manners and Customs of the Greeks, designed to illustrate 
the Greek Ciasaics, by expleintog Words and Phrases ye 
to the Rites aud Customs to which they refer, &c. By Jobnu 
Rabiner. D. os Rector of Ctifton, Weetmoreland. With’ a Map 

uefrom the Antique. The 2nd Pdition, considerably 
enlarged. jn 1 large volume, 8vo. 17s. boards. 


Guy’s Pocket Cyclopedia; or, Epitome of 
Universal Knowledge. The 9th edition, enlarged and extensively 
improved, with the addition of namerous appropriate Cuts. lu 
a thick volume, tauio. price 10s, 6d. cauvas boards. 

oo eoomntty, Plane, Pine, Gulia, and Spherical, = sn 

Books. To <a the Theory 
jection, apo Trine sexily bine g Me == Adcoma tet 
= ae Oe 


a 


Harrow School. 


ee | iy og ted Pa pronty "Son 
price 5s, canvas, Superintendence 
of the Society a Neuere ol the ise. 


Natural havel Philosophy. it ol. cy 8vo. Price 8s. 
canvas, lettered. 

ttt This ster work, published onder the yo 
ma. A... the Vrelepioats "reatlee, Mechanic 
Hydraalics, Pneumatics. stration, ye) 
Polarisation of Light, with copious Index and Glossar: 


Mathematics for Practical Men; being a 
Commonplace Book of Principles, Theorems, Rules, and Tables 
in various artinents of Pure and Mixed Mathematics, with 
their most ueetul —— especially to the Purswit« of Sur- 
veyors, Ar A it ics, and Civil Engineers. By Olinthus 
Gregory &c, of the Roya! Military Academy, ‘V oalwick. 
th set fh by Plates, and 230 Wood-cuts. [a 1 vol, svo. price 14. 

is. 

A Practical System af Algebya; designed for 
the Use of Schools Private Students. By P. Pye Ay- 
thor of the ‘ Architectural ‘Dictiowary,’ &c. and J. Rowbotham. 

A new edition, t2mo. price 5s. boards. 
A KEY to the above, 7s. 6d. board. 

By means of the Al wd and Key, persone ~ ayer 
ige of Algebra wi the assistance of a 

The Universal Latin Lexicon of Facciolat 
and Forcellini. A new edition. By James Bayley, M.A. In? 
very large vols. roya! ito. price 6/. 16s. 6d. in canvas boards. 

A Hebrew Seu im the English Lan- 


Sioveat of ie Ft rats Pal oe Per camel Coolie omer. 
| ix. ms,a Compcudi of ra 
—a, ot w Aaditione By Geo Dowkes, 


N.B. 
a Hane 


and ot AD 

ite'of Tent a college, liege, Dublin. A mM, "snd al edttion, 
8V0. price 7s. boa 

A Practical Grammar of ‘the Spanish Lan- 
Coe eect eerie Aid of an lectruceoes by 9. Wikio. 
head. In Lemo. price 6s. bou' 

A Practical German Grammer ; or, a New 
and ont Say Method of Fa i are thorough Knowledge of the 


een ae | Private Student. 
By Jot John Row 12me. price on 0a 5 





London: J. Hous, Took’ 's your Chancery Lane. 
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Pa abe nod 
the Editor (post paid) 











Whittaker and’ Co.’s New. School Catalogue. 
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Bostoa, 
Sor in Mogthiy , 
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